Nese 


Thanks$iving at Rocky Gulch, an Idyl Arthar J. Burdick 
Salmon Fishing in Monterey Bay - - - J. Parker Whitney 
Sunshine and Shower - Alexander McAdie of the Weather Bureau 
Mine Eyes Unto the Hills, a Story - Flora Haines Loughead 
Short Stories and Articles About California, Oregon and Arizona 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED——-ONE DOLLAR A YEAR——TEN CENTS A COPY 
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Two Trains Daily 








San Francisco — New Orleans 
OCEAN TO GULF 


A Continuous Change of Scene 


ORCHARDS 
MISSIONS 
TROPICAL PALMS 
COTTON FIELDS 
RICE FIELDS 
SUGAR PLANTATIONS 


SALT FIELDS 
MIRAGE LAKES 
INDIANS 
MEXICANS 
AZTEC RUINS 
FRONTIER FORTS 


A Dustless Oiled Track 





NEW SERVICE, NOVEMBER 15, 1902 





Ask for illustrated booklet, “‘Wayside Notes Along the Sunset Route,” issued by the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


E. 0. MCCORMICK, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


T. H. GOODMAN, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
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ERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE UNIVERSITY TOWN OF THE STATE 


























San Francisco . The Golden Gate 
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University of California 


Berkeley, the Educational Center of the Pacific Coast. 

From Berkeley there is rapid transportation, over the lines of 
the Oakland Transit Company, to all parts of the county; also half- 
hourly connection with San Francisco by a charming ride by train, 


} skirting the shore of the bay, and by ferry service unsurpassed 
throughout the world. 
5 Berkeley is the site of the University of California. It is a City of 


Homes, where beautiful and luxuriant flowers lift their bright petals 
to drink in the balmy air of perpetual spring. Rome on her seven 
hills was ne’er so grand as this vision of loveliness — Beautiful 
Berkeley. 











FRANCIS FERRIER 


‘Sj Rear Estate 








UNIVERSITY STATION 


be = > BERKELEY - CALIFORNIA 


HEARST HALL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 











0 A RUDOLPH Telephone Stuart 189 Choice property for sale near University and in 
q any partofthetown. Write for Maps 
i REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE MAY & MORTIMER 

) shipeonteaninnecsman REAL ESTATE AND BUILDING 

r 32 2123 CENTER STREET BERKELEY, CAL. 

\ i Loans Negotiated Lorin, ALAMEDA Co., CAL. Main Entrance to University — 
; W.C. Moran, Notary Public I. J. Moran ROBERT BLEAKLEY F. W. DurGIN 

( Telephone Derby 73 











W. C. MORAN & CO. Durgin & Bleakley os in Furniture, 

‘arpets, Mattings, etc. 

REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE Funeral Directors and lateness “ 
Berkeley Office, Phone Stuart 241 Schmidt Block 2158-2160 Shattuck Ave Berkel 

Lorin Office, Phone Stuart 21 Berkeley Station Library Building erkeley, Cal. 
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Union Oil Company 


OF CALIFORNIA 
| Puneet PEL ROLEUM 
wariearine ad PL EL OILS 

«pranond Brand” ASO PHALTUM 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF 


Pipe Lines, Tank Steamers 
and Vessels 


| DISTRIBUTING STATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 
| SAN FRANCISCO SANTA PAULA BIXBY 


OLEUM LOS ANGELES FULLERTON 
BAKERSFIELD SAN DIEGO ORA 
VENTURA SAN PEDRO 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 








HONOLULU KALULUI KIHEI 


REFINERIES 
OLEUM AND BAKERSFIELD 


MANUFACTURING AND SALES DEPARTMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
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There's always sport 
Where there’s sunshine 
Plenty of both — and 
Shade, too,if you want 
It _ all the year round 


At Hotel Del Monte 
Monterey—California. 
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The ONLY DOUBLE TRACK ROAD 
Between the MISSOURI RIVER and CHICAGO 


The Chicago & North-Western Railway announces the completion of its new 
double track between Chicago and the Missouri River at Council Bluffs. 

Three fast trains each way daily between San Francisco and Chicago, and two 
per day between Portland and Chicago, provide for passenger traffic between the 
Pacific Coast and the East over this transcontinental highway. These through trains 
are operated on fast and convenient schedules. They are drawn by powerful locomo- 
tives and carry an equipment of Sleeping Cars, Reclining Chair Cars, Observation, 
Dining, Parlor, Library and Buffet Cars of the most approved type. 

The perfectly ballasted roadbed of heavy steel is maintained in the highest state 
of efficiency, equipped with automatic block signals, interloc king switches at railway 
crossings, and all devices for the safety and comfort of passengers known to modern 

railway management. 

The 8901 miles of railway embraced in the North-Western System penetrate to 
every point of importance in Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Northern 
Illinois, Northern Michigan and Southern Minnesota, with direct lines to Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis, and direct connection at Chicago with all lines 


East. 

The Overland Limited, daily between San Francisco and Chicago, via the 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and Chicago & North-Western railways, is 
the most luxurious train in the world. It possesses the most complete ar- 
rangements for the comfort of passengers and is operated on fast and conve- 
nient schedules—less than three days en route between the Coast and Chicago. 


W. B. KNISKERN, PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


GREATEST ORANGE DISTRICT 
IN THE WORLD 


20,000 ACRES 
2,500,000 BOXES YEARLY 
COMMUNITY INVESTMENT, $30,000,000 


The First-Class Hotel of Riverside 


FRANK A. MILLER, Proprietor 






























IF YOU WILL 


INVESTIGATE 


YOU WILL 


INVEST 





SEND FOR 


FACTS FOR INVESTORS 


MAILED FREE 






713 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








The Only Plantation Shipping Rubber in 


Commercial Quantities MR. O. H. HARRISON 


Resident Director 
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California’s Summer and Winter 
Health and Pleasure Resort 


As comfortable in winter as in summer; New Hotel with all 
modern comforts and conveniences; situated in the semi-tropical 
San Joaquin Valley, sixty-eight miles from San Francisco on line 
of Southern Pacific Railroad. Natural hot mineral waters and 
baths. The hot mineral baths are situated in the hotel. Natural 
peat or mud baths. The waters and baths are a certain and 
speedy cure for Rheumatism, gout, sciatica, chronic malarial poison- 
ings. A beautiful illustrated booklet will be mailed to any address. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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L. R. MEAD 
Byron Hot Springs, California 
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OWN A HOME IN CALIFORNIA 








THE WATER 








Ai EAE TR EVET, PR GRE, Scan 
Headgates and Dam in Canal System-— Volume Sufficient to Irrigate 200,000 Acres 


The Land 
The Location — Mere County, California. 


Fruits, Nuts, Grapes, Alfalfa, 
The Products — verceivics, Grain, etc. 





45,000 Acres. 





TERMS OF SALE-— Satisfactory to any Responsible Buyer 


For full particulars and illustrated pamphlet address 


Crocker-Huffman Land & Water Co. 


Crocker Building, San Francisco 
or Merced, Galifornia 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


American Steel Wire Drilling Line 
American Steel Wire Pumping Line 
American Steel Wire Tubing Line 
American Steel Wire Sand Line 
Brittan Automatic Drilling Swivel 


GEO. Hl. ISMON 


Pacific Coast Sales Agent 
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OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
6 AND 10 PINE STREET 


FACTORY 
332 BAY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE NO. 10 

















AGENCIES 
Portland, Oregon 


Los Angeles, California 
E. R. ELDREDGE, Sales Agent | 


B. W. SmitH, Sales Agent 
Seattle, Washington 
O. D. CoLviIn, Sales Agent 




















“Sk WIN Pp | 
x THESE MIDWINTER py, 
oY ann CONTRAST THEM WITH YOUR SURROUNDINGS. 4, 
S WOULDN'T YOU PREFER TO LIVE IN OAKLAND,CAL.? “ff 


PR FE 
BR ACEN! : 


ARE YOU SATISFIE 


TO LIVE AMID SNOW AND ICE IN WINTER, WHEN FOR LESS MONEY YOU CAN LIVE 
BETTER IN THE MIDST OF TROPICAL AND SEMI-TROPICAL FOLIAGE AND ALL IT IMPLIES? 














STREET SCENE IN OAKLAND 


IF NOT CONTENTED 
WRITE TO EDWIN STEARNS, SECRETARY OF THE 


OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 
FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE ABOUT OAKLAND 
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ADVANTAGES OF OAKLAND HARBOR 


TO COMMERCE 


Ships and cars meet at its water front. 

It is perfectly land-locked. 

Its watersare never ruffled by severest storms. 

It is the only section of San Francisco bay 
where vessels can be moored in absolute secur- 
ity in any weather, with the wind from any 
quarter. 

Vessels can enter, discharge cargo and depart 
in any condition of weather in perfect safety. 

Its area is large enough to accommodate the 
commerce of the Nation without overcrowding. 


It contains no obstruction to navigation by 
vessels of any tonnage, except such as is re- 
movable by ordinary dredging. 

It isan ideal harbor for ship-building, repair- 
ing and dry docks, and should rival the Clydein 
this particular industry, for its entrance is only 
six miles from the open sea, and the channel is 
almost straight for its entire length, whereas 
the city of Glasgow on the Clyde is twenty-one 
miles from open water, and has eighteen miles 
of a narrow, crooked and shifting channel. 


The total tonnage of freight passing through 
Oakland harbor in 1go1, not including Long 
Wharf, amounting to 5,222,375 tons, compares 
favorably with the total tonnage handled the 
same year in San Francisco. The increase over 
1900 was 864,000 tons. 

Oakland harbor has the largest yards for the 
building of wooden ships on San Francisco bay. 

These shipyards are turning out yearly an 
aggregate tonnage to engage in commerce larger 
than all other shipyards on the shores of San 
Francisco bay combined. 

The only marine railway dry dock in San 
Francisco bay, for repairing and cleaning large 
ships, is in Oakland harbor. 

Plants for the construction of steel ships are 
among the early probabilities. 

The largest wooden sailing vessels ever built 
on the shores of San Francisco bay have been 
launched from Oakland shipyards. 

The traffic by sail and steam vessels is increas- 
ing at the rate of 50,000 tons and by the ferries 
Over 500,000 tons a year. 











Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. 


HOTEL METROPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 


RESIDENTIAL AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


OAKLAND, CAL, 





Woodward, Watson & Co., Inc. 


REAL ESTATE 


SUCCESSORS TO WILLIAM J. DINGEE 


903 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. 


J. TYRREL 


TELEPHONE 
Cray 945 


506 9th Street 


REAL ESTATE 


OAKLAND, CAL. 





SEWARD M. DODGE HENRY A. DODGE 


S. M. DODGE & SON 


REALTY SYNDICATE CERTIFICATES 
REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE 


Estates managed, loans negotiated, rentscollected 
City and suburban property for sale 


1160 BROADWAY _sTELePHone Luxe 86 OAKLAND, CAL. 


HERON & HOLCOMB 


acents—REAL ESTATE —veaters 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CROCKER BUILDING 
TEL. MAIN 1267 


OAKLAND 
1060 BROADWAY 
TEL. MAIN 147 





Laymance Real Estate Co., Inc. 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 
460-462 EICHTH ST. TELEPHONE MAINS28 OAKLAND, CAL. 


Wholesale and 
Humboldt Lumber Co. (eiaiasias 
in Humboldt Redwood and Puget Sound Pine. 
Special bills cut to order. Main office removed to 
Ist and Alice Sts., Adams’ Wharf, Oakland, Cal. 


Tel., Private Exchange No.5. H. Hogan, Mgr. 





JH. Macdonald & Co. © REAL ESTATE 


Reference — All banks 
1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. 





Teleph Main 224 

A. J. SNYDER nestdence hone Red 2202 
REAL ESTATE BROKER 

467 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 





STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CO. actnurr. nouta Sossanisent 


CERTIFICATES AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. CONVEYANCING. NOTARY PUBLIC 


808 BROADWAY 


TELEPHONE MAIN 315 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
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THANKSGIVING AT ROCKY GULCH (Poem and Frontispiece) ........ . Arthur J. Burdick 



































Illustrated from drawings by Arthur Lewis 
SALMON BHISHING OFF MONTERREY . go 2. 60sec ces. cee esc c es cscs J. Parker Whitney 


Illustrated from photographs by Oliver and Johnson 
DISCHARGING A PHILIPPINE ARMY—In Four Parts—Part IJI—Study of the Im- 
portant Work of the United States Army at Angel Island, San Francisco Harbor 
Captain John P. Finley, U. 8S. A. 





AGATAMPORNIAN THANKSGIVING (Poem) . 2 . 56k icc necncesse was Charles Keeler 

MINE EYES UNTO THE HILLS—A Romance of the Coast Range of California— 
[EE vate eee erat S ibe es bie set mais sin <2 os os a Se Sse aes Flora Haines Loughead 
Illustrated from drawings by G. Leslie Hunter 
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Drawing by Margaret Buck 
“WHY ?”—Study of Recent Convention Federation Women’s Clubs. .. Mrs. Robert J. Burdette 
fom ot PsP AD Pe CtUlb ey <a es aa Se cere cee nnn es Emma Seckle Marshall 
Illustrated from photographs by the author and by N. Matticevich 
RUBBER AND HOW IT GROWS—A Sketch of the Industry in Mexico................. 


eek Ul) Le Ce oo IS a SS a ee ee ee eae John J. Ingalls 
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ON THE WESTERN RIM OF A BUSY CONTINENT—First Paper—Sunshine and 
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Illustrated from photographs by the author 
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Illustrated from photographs by Graham 

CHURN CREEK’S BEAR HUNT (Short Story)..................... Charles Howard Shinn 

Phebe Oe kt oe on PR Co re Amy Dudley 

SCULPTOR AITKEN’S BUST OF THE LATE PRESIDENT MKINLEY—Full-page illus- 
ORR EGET REE ese 6hG sais ieis Go nintawuwsen aster aww enoGGunn co seeS 

RANG case OW mune EN ARRTIYIONA oc... ck tees case geese as David Griffiths 
Illustrated from photographs by the author 

OG ACE OAS OB bel O 10 Ol). Soa a ea Caspar W. Hodgson 
Illustrated from photographs by the author 

BAUS Oe Cos OS BA 2 oP iv SR Ree “A Harvard Man” 

ENG AGPIS DUD A MOSG WU RUSE: AOURGAN) os sine cnn ss oeiain ve oe san 0 346 090010 Kathryn White 

CALIFORNIA MINERAL PRODUCTS................... Lewis E. Aubury and G. E. Bailey 

QUICKSILVER MINING AT LIBERTAD (Full-page Illustration) .................... 
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SCHOOL EXTENSION AS BEGUN IN SAN FRANCISCO (Essay)........... Victor O’Brien 
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PLAYS AND THE PLAYERS—Portraits of James A. Galloway in “Shore Acres”; Ray- 
mond Hitchcock, as King Dodo; Jeannette Gilman of “The Liberty Belles” 

BOOKS AND WRITERS—“The Seedy Man” in Book Form (George Hamlin Fitch )—Por- 
trait of Peter Robertson—The A B C of Photography by Fayette J. Clute—“The In- 
evitable” by Philip Verrill Mighells 

SUNSET RAYS—tThe California Promotion Committee’s Work—Owed to San Francisco 
(E. C. T.) —Angel Island (Katherine A. Chandler )—Dreamland (John Bell) —A Toast 
(Four Track News)—And Yet (Jessie Juliet Knox) —‘Like one Grand Anthem” 
(Mary F. Francis) —Uncle Dan on the Overland Limited (Wm. H. Barnes) 

KIND WORDS FROM WISE CRITICS—Press notices of SUNSET 











SUNSET is published monthly by the Passenger Department, Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery street, 
San Francisco, California. The subscription price is One Dollar a year, Ten Centsacopy. Its circulation is 
world wide. It is the only magazine that faithfully tells, by pictures and text, of the wonders of California 
and of the nation’s western border land. It is notable for the number and artistic merit of its engravings. 
Its contributors are among the best writers and illustrators in the country. The representative business 
houses advertise in its pages. It is distributed by the San Francisco News Company and the American News 
Company. Contributions are desired relating to western development, to the arts, industries and resources 
to be accompanied wherever possible by good, clear photographs. Address all communications to Jas. 
Horsburgh, Jr., Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery street, San Francisco, California. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE BORDER 
EDITED BY CHARLES SEDGWICK AIKEN 
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Thanksgiving at Rocky Gulch 


BY ARTHUR J. BURDICK 
Illustrated from drawings by Arthur Lewis 


"Twas Baldy Slick as mentioned it, a week er so ahead: 
“It’s most Thanksgivin’ time agin,” them was the words he said. 
An:| somehow came to each 0’ us a vision o’ the past, 


0’ happy days o’ long ago—rare times too swect to last. 


Thet sort 0’ opened up the talk an’ Silent Sam, sez he: 
“17d like jes’ one Thanksgivin’ more, back thar in Tennessee 
With chicken, goose, sparerib an’ sech, an’ yams an’ pumpkin pies, 


An’ mother dishin’ of ’em up,” an’ then he wiped his eyes. 


Red Mike chipped in: “Thet brings to mind things thet I usto get 
Back thar in York state when a kid; I taste *em yit, you bet! 
I’d like one more good old-time feed with turkey, mince pie, cake, 


Ar raisins, apples, cider, nuts—them things were prime to take!” 
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Said Frisco Pete: “Say, I perpose thet we observe the day 
In this yer camp o’ Rocky Gulch the good old-fashioned way. 
We need ter civilize oursel’s an’ consequently I 


Suggest we feed our faces once on goose an’ pumpkin pie.” 


Thet took the crowd unanimous; we laid our plans straightway 
To hev a spread and whoop ’er up fer keeps Thanksgivin’ day. 
St. Louis Joe an’ Silent Sam we then an’ thar turned loose 

Ter skirmish fer the chicken an’ the turkey an’ the goose. 

We ’pinted Baldy Slick as one ter hustle up the pie, 

An’ Honest Joe an’ Tipsy Tim an’ Frisco Pete an’ I 

Were made committee o’ the whole to engineer the feed 


An’ circulate among the boys fer dust as we might need. 


St. Louis Joe an’ Silent Sam procured the fowls all right. 
They traveled ninety miles, they said, an’ “lifted” ’em at night. 
The pies from Frisco Baldy brought—was three days on the road 


A-totin’ on his back with care thet gastronomic load. 


Thet spread !—Thanksgivin’ days may cum, Thanksgivin’ days may go, 
Thet was the biggest time the camp o’ Rocky Gulch will know. 
We et oursel’s deaf, dumb an’ blind, an’ when the feast was o’er 


We'd left enough to feed the camp a half a month er more. 


Thet evenin’ when we’d cum to voice, to sound the thankful note, 
We inventoried things, belike, an’ put the thing to vote. 


An’ all o’ us, unanimous, made haste to say *twas clear 


We most felt thankful thet the day cum only oncet a year. 











J. K. OLIVER, PHOTO 
ONE MORNING’S CATCH AT MONTEREY, MADE 
SALMON, AGGREGATING 455 POUNDS WEIGHT 





BY MR. HERMAN OELRICHS—THIRTEEN 


Salmon Fishing Off Monterey 


BY 


passingly lovely in its perfections for 

any brief description, lies gracefully 
on the shore of Monterey bay, where the 
waters teem with piscatorial life, per- 
haps in variety exceeding that of any 
other locality of equal area. 

I find myself again here after an ab- 
sence of nine years and again engaged in 
the pursuit of salmon. For those who 
may take an interest in the trolling for 
salinon in the sea with fresh bait, I will 
give my experience and results, with ref- 
erences of a general character, without 
claiming to be entirely correct in my 
surmises or conclusions. 

We all know the habits of the salmon 
after it returns to the stream where it 
was hatched and where it playfully dis- 
ports itself in the pools and running 


err Del Monte, too sur- 


J. PARKER 


WHITNEY 


waters. It returns in its prime at a sup- 
posed age of from three to four years, 
fresh from the invigorating briny depths, 
and from the time it reaches the fresh 
water it assumes a new life, as opposite 
from its past in the sea as it is possible 
to concelve. 

To those interested in the king of 
fishes, the salmon, the harbor of Monte- 
rey presents an opportunity of peculiar 
interest. Here the salmon is found in 
pursuit of its natural food, and exhibit- 
ing many features which give an insight 
into its wavs which have been considered 
mysterious. 

As a fisherman of many years’ experi- 
ence with salmon and trout, I have been 
intensely interested. The method of tak- 
ing the fly by the salmon in fresh water 
is different from that of the trout, al- 
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though the game qualities are alike. I 
am, however, struck by the similarity of 
the two fish in feeding, of the salmon 
method of striking the bait and of fol- 
lowing it up, and of other features which 
would have attracted my particular in- 
terest, even if I had not known of the ex- 
isting relationship. Yearly the salmon 
come into the bay of Monterey, as well as 
that of Santa Cruz, and a few other 
places on the coast, where they sometimes 
remain for months, and pursue their 
feeding as other fish do, and where they 
are readily caught with fresh fish 
bait. 

When the salmon strike in and about 
the bay, and generally near the shore, 
which occurs here about the tenth of 
June, they do so in the pursuit of squid, 
sardines, anchovies, smelts and other 
small fish, and their presence is first in- 
dicated to the fishermen by the occasional 
disturbances of the surface by the small 
fish. This is a signal for the Italians, 
Portuguese and other market fishermen 
to go out for them, which they do in both 
sail and rowboats. These men all fish 
for the market and waste no time in sen- 
timent. They are equipped with large 
cotton lines sufficiently strong to pull in 
salmon with hand over hand. A stout 
sea hook is used with a sinker weighing 
half a pound or more. The line is about 
two hundred feet in length, the sinker is 
attached a short distance above the hook, 
and the line is paid out about one hun- 
dred feet from the boat, and in the slow 
sailing or rowing, which is about the 
same speed as followed in trolling for 
trout, the bait sinks down thirty odd feet 
or more. The sardine or small fish, if 
not over six inches in length, is put on 
whole, otherwise it is cut diagonally, 
making two baits. 

Some of the fishermen use a spread as 
followed in smelt fishing, in this in- 
stance being of stout steel wire, four feet 
long, with five or six feet of line on each 
end of the spread, two lines and hooks. 
The salmon seizes the bait and hook and 
is pulled alongside the boat without cere- 
mony, where it is either yanked in or 
gaffed. A large number of the salmon 
so hooked are lost by this rough manner 
of handling, and about two baits are 
stripped to a salmon hooked. About once 
in twenty or thirty times two salmon are 
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brought in at one time. When the sal- 
mon first come in large schools the fisher- 
men catch doublets often in succession, 
but the hand line as used by them is a 
base plebeian method excusable among 
those who fish for livelihood, but un- 
worthy of a sportsman who can avail 
himself of a higher and more skilful 
method. 

My first experience was in going out 
with two fishermen in their boat and in 
witnessing their method. The boat I was 
in secured three salmon by the hand 
lines; the other boats did better, some 
taking as high as eight or ten, and about 
a hundred were taken by the fifteen boats 
out that morning. 

I equipped myself with two Bristol 
steel trolling rods, black enameled, seven 
and one-half feet long, weighing eleven 
ounces. My additions were light linen 
sea-bass lines, No. 18, five hundred feet 
long; large multiplying reels with rub- 
ber pads for checking overrunning and 
giving drag; large Kirby hooks, soldered 
to a short, stout brass wire, and three 
more additional brass wire links, four 
inches long, connected with good-sized 
swivels. At the top of the long-shanked 
hook I added a moderate brass wire pro- 
jection upturned, without barb, to hold 
the bait fish head in position, tying the 
head on, with the fish body skewered 
through by the hook; these with four- 
ounce lead sinkers completed the outfit. 

I found my heavy sinker a great dis- 
turbance in playing the salmon, so after 
my first catch I attached the sinker 
with a short string to my line some thir- 
ty-five feet from the hook, tying with a 
peculiar bow knot which would not slip, 
so that it could be easily pulled off as I 
brought my salmon near the boat. This 
I found to answer admirably, being the 
same method I have pursued for years 
when trolling in summer for trout in 
deep water. The heavy sinker is neces- 
sary to get the hook down thirty or forty 
feet from the surface, and I have fre- 
quently used as heavy a sinker in trolling 
for trout as required for salmon in Mon- 
terey bay. So I brought into requisition 
the same method I have followed in deep- 
water trout trolling, of removing my 
sinker by a simple pull, which relieves 
the line of all weight and gives complete 
opportunity for play. It is not difficult 
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to fetch the salmon up where the sinker 
can be reached from the boat side. 

This is accomplished by allowing the 
fish to sink down and play slowly about, 
rowing the boat over him, keeping up a 
gentle but strong pressure on the rod. 
The game commences when the salmon 
is brought near the surface. Then the 
salmon will frequently strike off on the 
surface in a straight line several hun- 
dred feet. In some instances I have 
trembled for my line, being compelled 
with all the strain I dared put on to 
allow the fish to take out within fifty or 
a hundred feet of all I had, although the 
boat was being propelled as rapidly as 
two men could row toward the fish; but 
rarely have I paid out over four hun- 
dred feet. 

I have lately adopted a better method 
of attaching and liberating the sinker, 
by having the four-ounce lead round in 
tapering form with a small ring soldered 
in one end; up the line six feet from the 
hook and part of it I tie in two swivels 
nine inches apart. I then tie a short 
piece of weak cotton twine to the bot- 
tom ring of the upper swivel and to the 
upper ring of the swivel below, having 
threaded the cotton twine through the 
ring of the sinker; shorten the cotton 
twine to four inches in length between 
the two swivels, which loops up four or 
five inches of the regular linen line. The 
salmon striking and holding the baited 
hook and giving the consequent strong 
pull, breaks the cotton line and the 
sinker liberated and of light value, drops 
away in the sea, leaving the salmon free 
and unimpeded for his vigorous and gal- 
lant fight, except for the fine line and rod 
strain. 

Not so often as in fresh water does the 
salmon leap out of the water, and seldom 
more than two or three times. My daily 
catch has averaged nearly eight fish and 
given most exciting sport. The careful 
weight of the first sixty-nine salmon 
caught I found to be eleven hundred and 
thirty-three pounds, or almost sixteen 
pounds each; the smallest was a grilse of 
five pounds and the largest of thirty 
pounds. 

All of my catches have been in the 
early morning, starting out at four 
o’clock and getting back to the Hotel del 
Monte generally for lunch. The excep- 
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tions were from all-day fishings when I 
secured notable catches. As with trout, 
I have found morning the best, and after 
ten o'clock the fishing has generally 
fallen off. Two or three miles of rowing 
has been required to reach the fishing 
ground from the Monterey pier, and the 
fishing ground I have generally found to 
extend over an area of about two miles 
long by a mile wide, although I have no 
doubt that the salmon could have been 
found out two or three miles beyond that 
limit. I have caught in addition to the 
salmon brought in, many rockfish, called 
bluefish by the fishermen, but not the 
bluefish known in the east, weighing 
about five pounds each, and many cod- 
fish of five and six pounds and flounders 
of five and eight pounds, besides small 
sharks and occasionally mackerel and 
yellow tails. 

In a dead calm the fishing about 
ceases, as with trout in trolling; but 
with the return of the breeze the fishing 
takes on again. The method forcibly re- 
minds me of the trout. Shyly at times, 
and again boldly, the salmon takes, some- 
times striking several times at the bait; 
at times biting off half the bait and fol- 
lowing up for the balance; and in some 
instances following up the bait, with fre- 
quent half-decided action, until it reaches 
within ten or fifteen feet of the boat. It 
then often proves a close call in a double 
sense, as the fish, if a heavy one, will carry 
out the line so rapidly that the risk is 
great of carrying off the whole outfit. In 
boldness and general action the salmon 
have reminded me constantly of trout— 
paying but little attention to the boat, oc- 
casionally passing in sight within a few 
feet and striking on the surface at an 
occasional small fish and at times going 
entirely out of the water in pursuit. 

For experiment I have tried the spoon, 
but fancied I did not do as well as with 
the bait, although I caught salmon with 
it. The salmon seemed to have more 
squid inside than other food, although at 
times full of sardines, and oftener with 
anchovies. Sardines are, however, the 
best bait and squid indifferent, as it has 
insufficient body to hold, and I have had 
some success with smelts and young shad. 
Once or twice, out of bait, I used a strip 
of salmon belly, which did tolerably well. 

One day well outside the bay where the 
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water was quite clear and a large school 
of salmon present, I observed several sal- 
mon following up my remnant of bait 
which I was reeling in to replenish, and 
they followed up to within fifteen feet of 
the boat. The small fish, which the sal- 
mon follow into the harbor, come in 
countless numbers, often in large, mov- 
ing masses of many acres in area, and 
their presence is often indicated to the 
fishermen by the hovering fulmars, shear- 
waters, shags and other predatory birds. 
These are often seen busily at work on 
the salmon grounds, and often indicate 
the most favorable places for fishing. 
While the salmon evidently come in 
schools at first, it would appear that they 
scatter more or less about, instead of re- 
maining closely together, although they 
mass when in the vicinity of large schools 
of small fish. The fishermen are guides 
for each other, and may be scattered over 
a square mile without doing much catch- 
ing. Presently one or two commence 
hauling in, which brings all the others 
to the vicinity, and the fishing goes on 
merrily for a while. Then a scattering 
takes place again, and a regathering aft- 
erward. Still, I have found about as 
good success in passing up and down in 
certain localities, as in following the fish- 
ing boats. 

The average time I have found neces- 
sary to fetch my salmon to gaff I should 
estimate at eight minutes, occasionally 
less and sometimes fifteen or sixteen min- 
utes. I believe, however, I am more rapid 
in landing salmon and trout than the 
average fisherman, many of whom take 
more than half an hour with a salmon 
and ten or fifteen minutes with a two- 
pound trout. I have never, except in 
very rare instances, been more than half 
an hour in landing a salmon with a fly 
rod, and though I have taken, I may 
safely say, during many years of trout 
fishing many thousands of trout weigh- 
ing from two to over eight pounds, I have 
never to my remembrance been so long as 
fifteen minutes in landing a trout unless 
from an outside hold or in very quick 
running water. I have found, notwith- 
standing the prejudice I had against steel 
rods, such to be almost perfect for troll- 
ing and altogether superior to the cheap 
bamboo rods which are of late in vogue. 
They are much lighter and more flexible, 
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and I would have no hesitancy in taking 
a trial with one over a sixty-pound sal- 
mon or a seabass of the same weight. I 
have several of these steel rods and have 
never broken one over a salmon. 

The market fishermen lose fully a half 
of the salmon they hook by the straight 
over-hand pull and no give except that 
which is compelled by want of strength. 
The line and hooks are strong and the 
fishermen have no time to wait. If the 
salmon are plentiful they do not much 
mind the losses, which often occur from 
neglect in using the gaff. With the light 
rod the fish, if hooked, is seldom lost. I 
brought in several with skin holds, which 
would not have held for a moment in 
hand fishing. One salmon which I caught 
had been on one of the market fisher- 
men’s line, and had a torn-out hook mark 
in his mouth and a cruel gaff cut be- 
tween his ventral and anal fins. The 
gaff cut was nearly three inches long and 
had penetrated nearly to his other side, 
and was too serious to have ever healed 
up again. 

The fish was a large one, of about 
twenty-five pounds in weight, and in fine 
condition, although the gaff cut was evi- 
dently two or three days old. The wound 
had evidently made but a slight impres- 
sion on the appetite of the fish as it 
struck fiercely and fought hard. I found 
the salmon which exhibited the most 
gamy qualities to do their fighting near 
the surface, seemingly -to disdain any 
depth after once being brought up, and 
often make a complete circuit of the boat. 
Certainly a more beautiful sight than a 
salmon exhibits with his brilliant colors 
as he strokes along with his powerful 
tail near the surface in the clear water 
and bright light never gladdened the 
heart of a fisherman. We all know the 
dangers to which the salmon is exposed 
in fresh water, and from which but few 
survive. If they have the exposures in 
the deeper waters of the sea which follow 
them in the shoal water of Monterey bay, 
their lives are indeed beset with constant 
risk. I saw often in the bay on the fish- 
ing grounds the enemies and consumers 
of the salmon at their deadly work in the 
form of seals, porpoises, sharks, killers 
and sea-lions. 

One morning, which was very foggy, I 
was startled by the uprising of a curi- 
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ously peaked hump, two boat lengths 
ahead. It seemed to me like a boat’s end 
elevated with a black cloth over it, but a 
moment later revealed the half of an 
enormous bewhiskered sea-lion, which, 
raising itself half out of the water, re- 
vealed a form which must have weighed 
at least a ton. In its mouth was a large 
salmon which it had evidently just 
caught. The insatiable appetite of these 
monsters of the deep, of which hundreds 
abound in the vicinity, would indicate 
that they are not slow to avail themselves 
of the salmon invasion. “Well,” I 
thought, “the part which man plays in 
the devastation of the salmon in the sea 
is but trifling compared with that which 
occurs from their natural enemies be- 
neath the waters.” One of my men told 
me also that one day as he was hauling 
in his salmon he found the haul tempo- 
rarily checked, after which, in complet- 
ing his haul, he found half his salmon 
bitten off by a seal, and shortly after saw 
the seal swimming off with the half sal- 
mon in its mouth. 

On the Pacific coast there are five 
distinct varieties of salmon, some of 
which are not highly esteemed for food. 
Those of Monterey bay are of the high- 
est class, the king salmon or quinnat 
(Oncorhynchus tschawytscha). These 
are of the Sacramento, San Joaquin and 
Columbia rivers. As an article of food 
they are probably of more importance 
than all the other fish of the Pacific coast. 

In the Columbia river the average 
weight is twenty-two pounds. In the Sac- 


ramento river the average is sixteen 
pounds. Occasional instances are quoted 


of from sixty to one hundred pounds. In 
addition to the enormous quantities 
which are seined on the coast and in the 
rivers for immediate eating, there are 
annual packs from the Sacramento, Co- 
lumbia and up the Yukon and other 
streams of the Pacific coast of fully 
1,500,000 cases of forty-eight pounds 
each, representing fully an annual pack 
of more than 70,000,000 pounds or some 
4,500,000 salmon, and in exceptional 
years as high as 7,000,000. There is no 
apparent diminution in quantity. The 
other varieties of salmon are known as 
the blue back (O. nerka), which weighs 
from five to eight pounds, which pre- 
dominates in the Frazer and Yukon 
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rivers; the silver salmon (O. kisutch), 
weighing from three to eight pounds, 
which is found in nearly all of the sal- 
mon rivers of the coast; the dog salmon 
(O. keta), from eight to twelve pounds, 
found in the Columbia and Frazer rivers ; 
the hump-backed salmon (O. gorbuscha), 
found in the northern streams. The lat- 
ter is the smallest salmon on the coast, 
seldom running over three or four 
pounds. The salmon of the Pacific coast 
differ but slightly in color about the head 
and tail, where they have some brown 
spots, from the general salmon family, 
the other differences being in an in- 
creased number of gill rakers, as well as 
glands about the stomach and the num- 
ber of rays in the anal fin. 

The quinnat or king salmon is as per- 
fect in form, color and activity as any 
salmon could possibly be. Its silvery 
gleaming is as brilliant as any of the sal- 
mon family. On the sides of the head it 
has a distinctive coloring, a peculiar me- 
tallic lustre of pale olive cast, that which 
might arise from a mixture of lead and 
silver highly burnished. A feature which 
has strongly attracted my attention has 
been the changing colors of the quinnat 
in salt water. With every changing angle 
of the sunlight the flashing, iridescent 
hues have varied with kaleidscopic rapid- 
ity from the deepest olive green to a light 
green, and a gleaming white to a silvery, 
and from a dark brown to a black and 
then so neutral as to be lost for a moment 
from view. Changed, however, indeed 
are the salmon or the possible few which 
survive to return from the spawning sea- 
son to the lower waters. From the day of 
estuary passage a falling off in every re- 
spect commences. Food is no longer 
sought or taken. The silvery sheen and 
iridescent hues slowly disappear. The 
stomach and its auxiliary glands shrink 
away to one-tenth of the normal size. The 
color gradually changes to black. The 
flesh becomes dry and insipid, and if the 
fish ever returns to the sea after a long 
passage to the headwaters of its stream, 
it comes in a sadly demoralized condi- 
tion, with its fins and tail worn away, 
bruised, blotched, distorted and often 
blind. 

It is not probable that the salmon is a 
very deep-water fish, or that it goes far 
from its native stream, but seeks its food 
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from the small fish which keep the 
vicinity of the shores. The fact that they 
are seined every month of the year on the 
Pacific coast to a considerable sense evi- 
dences this. 

It is clear that the salmon of Monterey 
bay are those which belong to the Sacra- 
mento or San Joaquin river group. Their 
average weight confirms this and that 
they are not of the Columbia river. The 
distance from Monterey bay to San Fran- 
cisco bay, into which the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin pour, is about ninety miles. 
Monterey bay and that of Santa Cruz, a 
few miles north, and at some of the 
sounds and bays far north on the coast, 
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are the only places known where the sal- 
mon is found engaged in taking its food, 
and where it can be caught with fresh 
fish bait. The bay certainly presents a 
favorable opportunity for studying the 
salmon in its normal condition, engaged 
in seeking its natural food. Here its 
manners and peculiarities can be exam- 
ined with ease and some knowledge ob- 
tained of the class of food upon which it 
best thrives. 

It may be claimed by those fishermen 
who are so wedded to the artificial fly 
that trolling with a spinning anchovy or 
sardine is not the proper deceit for the 
king of fish, but it may be a question if 
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such a view is not of the fanciful and 
fantastic order, rather than the resulting 
conclusions of the experienced all-around 
fisherman, who, disdaining an unfair dis- 
advantage over his game, does not decline 
the acceptance of the lure, which may, to 
an extent, compensate his victim for the 
risk which it undergoes. 

Of the spawning habits of the salmon 
we are familiar; also of the young life 
of the smelt or parr which, remaining in 
the stream of incubation for from one 
year and sometimes two, takes to the sea, 
where it rapidly gains in weight and in 
a following year is known as the grilse, 
weighing from two to nine pounds. But 
much has been unknown of the life of 
the salmon in the sea, its wanderings, its 
habitat, its methods of feeding and va- 
riety of food. We know the unerring in- 
stinct, so-called, which guides the salmon 
from his sea wanderings back through 
the pathless ocean to the pleasant pools 
of its infancy. But it may well be doubt- 
ed if it is instinct which guides the sal- 
mon on its return, or if the sea is path- 
less. The scent of the salmo family is 
keen, perhaps not surpassed by the most 
favored of the canine tribe. That sense 
of smell, which in animals so far sur- 
passes that of the human race, that it 
may almost be accounted a new sense 
with them, is probably possessed in an- 
other manner by the varieties of salmon, 
trout and other fishes in perfection; and 
it may reasonably be presumed that the 
outreaching odors of streams, each pecu- 
liar and distinctive, extend by the cur- 
rents of the ocean for perhaps hundreds 
of miles from the shores. These cur- 
rents, permeated more or less, constitute 
to the denizens of the water routes as fa- 
miliar perhaps as landmarks on the shore 
are to the animal race. 

There is no question in my mind what- 
ever but that it is scent alone which 
guides the salmo family to its home 
streams. I have taken a number of trout 
alive from their spawning beds through 
the ice in the early winter and carried 
them to a distance of from two to three 
miles away, and, marking, have liberated 
them again at night through the ice when 
it was from one to two feet thick and cov- 
ered with a foot or two of snow, and I 
have retaken the same trout from their 
original spawning bed within thirty-six 
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hours afterward. In fact, trout are very 
domestic and have distinctively their 
homes and ranges. I have for many years 
fished a lake over ten miles in length, and 
several months each year, and have had 
occasion from taking many thousands of 
trout—I do not know how many from 
this lake, probably a good many more 
than ten thousand—to observe many fea- 
tures in this particular. 

In former years when fishing through 
the ice was permissible, I fished thus an- 
nually. These trout in winter fishing 
would average a pound and a third (Sal- 
mo fontinalis salvelanus) and I soon 
found that distinctive families were 
grouped in particular localities apart 
from others, so distinctively that little 
difficulty was experienced at night in sep- 
arating from a day’s fishing mess those 
from particular localities miles apart, the 
difference being in weight according to 
length, and especially in color and form, 
partaking of the depth, ground and 
water. I have a high regard for some of 
these families or groups for their high 
qualities. In late years I have visited the 
lakes in winter by the permission of the 
Fish Commissioners, to obtain fish for 
experimenting in freezing and resuscitat- 
ing to full life after several days hold- 
For fish, cold-blooded as they are, 


ing. 
ean be frozen solid and thawed back to 


life if not exposed to the sun, or allowed 
to get colder than ten or twelve degrees 
below the freezing point. If exposed to 
a temperature of zero or below they will 
not revive as the faint inner pulsation of 
life then ceases. I have scarcely a doubt 
but a salmon from the Pacific coast could 
be frozen and transported to the Atlantic 
and resuscitated to full life under proper 
conditions. 

The families of salmon are likewise 
divided into groups as the trout; those 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers are not those of the Columbia, 
though of the same class excepting in 
weight; those of the former averaging 
sixteen pounds and those of the latter 
twenty-two pounds. These weights are 
the averages of many thousand taken. 

Those which enter the bay of San 
Francisco from the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin rivers and their tributaries 
are those of Monterey bay and vicinity 
which swam more or less in the late 
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spring and summer months from Car- 
melo, twelve miles south from Monterey 
to Santa Cruz, twenty miles north of Mon- 
terey. Here many tens of thousands are 
found following up the squid, anchovies 
and sardines which come up to spawn. 
These small fry are in immense force, 
visible on or near the surface over acres 
of extent and are preyed upon, especially 
the squid as the most in favor, by all 
classes of fish and all kinds of sea birds. 
But the quantity of squid is so im- 
mense that all the fish and all the birds 
make but little impression upon it and 
even the Chinese fishermen who until the 
last few months seined many hundreds 
of tons were unable to apparently dimin- 
ish the number. This method of seining 
was pursued by the Chinese by rowing 
out boats at night containing small bon- 
fires which attracted immense quantities 
of squid, which were raked in by dozens 
of boatloads, and the principal work con- 
sisted in loading and unloading the 
squid which were spread out and dried 
for transportation to China. 

The squid is eaten and highly relished 
by many of the fishermen about the bay, 
although it has no great popularity else- 
where, excepting among the Chinese. 
Several of the fishermen whom I asked 
were enthusiastic about its claimed de- 
licious flavor. Certainly, it is the favor- 
ite food of all the fish, including all the 
many salmon I examined. The birds in 
countless thousands throng about the 
squid, often many acres in area at the 
surface, of which the shearwater and full- 
mar petrel predominate. They gorge so 
fully that often they cannot fly or evade 
the passage of a boat and may be knocked 
over with the gaff or oars. I have fre- 
quently roughly computed the number of: 
these birds about a single area of squid 
at over ten thousand. The anchovies are 
of about three or four to a pound in 
weight and the sardines half as large, are 
equally plentiful. These are so plenti- 
ful that they are caught for bait about 
the wharves and landings by a stiff rod 
and ten feet of line, with a lead sinker 
and several bare hooks, and in ordinary 
weather a bucket full can be jigged up 
in a short time. The squid is too soft 
and fragile for bait and the sardines and 
anchovies are preferable. 

It is my conclusion that the salmon 
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here are not great sea wanderers and do 
not go far away at any time from their 
native streams, probably not exceeding a 
hundred and twenty miles, and twenty or 
thirty miles direct out from the shore 
may be the average living habitat. I 
conclude this from the taking of seals in 
certain localities out that distance whose 
stomachs predominate in salmon food. 
The Japanese current (Kuro siwo) in 
its northern passage sweeps along the 
Pacific coast some three hundred miles 
off shore and reaching the Aleutian 
islands off the Alaska coast, curves in 
shoreward upon its southern return. 
This current, laminated more or less 
with the brackish water from the bay 
of San Francisco, keeps the salmon by 
scent about here in touch with the sit- 
uation, and when the June rise of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers oc- 
cur, the increased impregnation of fresh 
water which reaches Monterey by the slow 
current in four or five days afterward, 
starts many of the schools and some- 
times all of them northward to the bay, 
to which they make quick passage, for I 
have noted in a week or so after the June 
rise in the rivers, the first seining success 
of the fishermen at the Sacramento river. 

The disappearing schools of salmon at 
Monterey are renewed by others from the 
outside sea, and this goes on more or less 
for two months. I have noted a varying 
quality as to size in the schools which 
come in over the thirty miles of reach. 
Those in the upper portion, off Santa 
Cruz, average smaller than the others and 
sometimes are wholly grilse of from three 
to nine pounds, and while grilse are not 
uncommon at Monterey bay, I have never 
taken any at Carmel bay, ten miles be- 
low, where the salmon average heavier 
than at Monterey. This exhibits a ten- 
dency toward distinctiveness, and it is 
quite probable that this feature exists out 
in the deeper water where the salmon re- 
main a larger part of the year, living 
upon the small fry which they follow up 
to the spawning range of the latter. 

This small fry food also varies in 
spawning local, the squid coming prin- 
cipally to Monterey bay and quite miss- 
ing at Carmel below, where the anchovies 
are in large force, while the sardines 
show their preference for Monterey, al- 
though common along the whole range. 
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At this time of writing, the latter part 
of July, the salmon are running unusual- 
ly large, and a few days ago the catch of 
the day brought in at Monterey wharf, 
some twelve hundred in number, weighed 
twenty-eight thousand pounds. These 
were the results of the market fishermen 
alone, with hand lines, and a considerable 
number were brought in by rod fisher- 
men which were carried away without 
weighing. I saw several weighed of from 
forty to forty-five pounds, and one, the 
largest I was informed, was of fifty-four 
pounds. 

These were all bought by salters at the 
uniform price of four cents per pound 
gross, the usual daily price for salting 
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TWO MONTEREY BAY NATIVES AND THEIR CAPTOR 


down. When I was here nine years ago 
there were scarcely over a dozen or so of 
hand fishermen’s boats engaged, but the 
number of those now engaged is prob- 
ably a hundred and seventy-five, besides 
quite a number employed by the rod fish- 
ermen and by several naphtha launches. 

I observed the opening and dressing of 
three or four score of these salmon which 
is carried on at a building upon the 
wharf by the salters, and saw that fully 
eighty per cent of the salmon were males, 
the occasional females having spawn of 
but moderate development. 

A few miles south of Monterey from 
Carmel bay is the Carmelo stream which 
in the rainy season of winter is full of 
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water and frequented by the largest true 
trout to be found on the Pacific coast or 
perhaps in the world (Salmo Gairdineri) 
familiarly knownas the steel heads,which, 
when confined to fresh waters, have a 
weight of from three to six pounds, but 
in the sea reach exceptionally to a weight 
of twenty and twenty-five pounds. These 
trout have the spawning methods of the 
salmon, although much later in the sea- 
son, and are well distributed in the 
streams of the coast from the sea. They 
will occasionally in the sea take the fresh 
trolling bait as the salmon, and in the 
Carmel river at high water will take the 
spoon as well as the fly. The Carmel 
river dwindles away in the summer and 
is closed by a sandbar which makes up 
from the sea waves, through which the 
stream water oozes. 

In the river back of the sandbar in the 
pools the young steel heads are readily 
taken with the fly. President Jordan, 
the Leland Stanford University, an emi- 
nent authority on ichthyological matters 
and to whom I am indebted for much in- 
formation, considers the steel heads to be 
the parents of many, if not all of the va- 
rieties of trout found in the streams of 
California, produced by the evolutions so 
frequent and noticeable in the salmo 
family, the rainbow (irideus) and the 
cutthroat (mykiss) and others. 

As an instance of a new creation I will 
mention that some years ago I caught in 
a lake near Point Reyes, up the coast 
north of San Francisco some sixty miles, 
a three-pound trout which I could not 
define and sent it to President Jordan. 
In this lake I had aided in introducing a 
few years before the Ouananiche or land- 
locked salmon (Salmo confinis), where a 
few rainbow trout only existed. Presi- 
dent Jordan pronounced the fisha hybrid. 
a cross from the ouananiche and irideus, 
the first probably ever observed, as the 
land-locked salmon was, I believe, the 
first and only introduction ever made in 
California waters. In connection will 
mention that these salmon grew from fin- 
gerlings in three years to five pounds in 
weight, a seemingly incredible but well- 
verified fact. 

The feed in this lake was principally 
insectivorous, largely caddis, and al- 
though the salmon took the fly in fine 
form and possessed excellent game quali- 
ties, the flesh was insipid. 
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I had very good fishing at Carmel bay, 
south of Monterey, where but few of the 
market fishermen visit on account of its 
distance, and no fishing station exists 
there as the region is but sparsely set- 
tled. Occasionally I found large schools 
of salmon there at times averaging larger 
than at Monterey, and I caught num- 
bers there running from twenty-five to 
thirty-five pounds. One morning while 
fishing there at six o’clock, when I had 
taken four salmon, a large school of 
killers (Orea Gladiator) came around 
Point Lobos into the small bay, which 
put a stop to all the fishing for the day. 
I should estimate the number at consid- 
erably more than a hundred. They came 
in like a pack of wolves, wild and fran- 
tic, leaping from the water like por- 
poises and plunging down after salmon 
and other fish. Although I fished indus- 
triously after the departure of the killers, 
which remained for two or three hours, I 
did not get a strike. All the salmon 
seemed to have gone and the few sea-lions 
in the bay hastily sought the rocks for 
safety upon the approach of the killers, 
and there remained all day. 

These killers, although given as fre- 
quenters of the northern seas, are plenti- 
ful on this coast, and are the terrors of 
the sea. They come fearlessly about, with 
their enormous dorsal fins projecting 
from four to five feet above the water, 
and slash about with their most powerful 
tails in a most threatening manner, and 
I felt rather nervous at times as they 
came within short distance of my boat, 
although they have never been known to 
attack boats or men. They could easily 
turn a boat over with their tails or rend 
it into pieces with their frightful jaws. 
These killers run from fifteen to thirty 
feet in length, and from a ton to three 
tons in weight. They have large mouths 
set with sharp teeth closely set, from two 
to three inches long, and from one inch 
to two and a half inches in diameter; 
twenty-four teeth in the lower jaw and 
twenty-six in the upper. When one con- 
siders the immense amount of food which 
a pack of killers requires, each one capa- 
ble of cutting a porpoise apart at a sin- 
gle bite and swallowing in two mouth- 
fuls, some idea may be formed of the de- 
vastation which is continually going on 
in the sea. These killers will take an 
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ordinary seal at a mouthful, with scarce- 
iy an effort at mastication, and one lately 
taken here was secured when almost 
choked to death with an extra large seal 
stuck in its throat and with three other 
seals in its stomach. They will rend a 
sea-lion into pieces in short order, and 
have no hesitancy in attacking any liv- 
ing creature in the sea, save the sperm 
whale, which boldly attacks in turn. 

The ordinary whales of the coast, the 
right, bowhead and gray, most timid 
animals, which are often driven frantic 
by the playful chase of the porpoises, are 
pursued by the killers until exhausted, 
when their tongues, which hang out, are 
literally eaten out of the huge leviathans 
while alive. I have the statements of 
several old whalers, now reduced to the 
position of market fishermen in the bay. 
Captain M. Gonzales and Captain Frei- 
tas, who for years pursued the business 
of whalemen before the decline of the 
business, say they have in several in- 
stances secured the whale bodies, for 
blubber, off the harbor, these having been 
destroyed by killers. Michael Noon, a 
most trustworthy old whaler, now in 
charge of the only wharf used in Monte- 
rey, assures me that he has in two in- 
stances secured whales alive, but dying, 
their tongues having been eaten out by 
killers. Mr. Noon also says that upon 
one occasion he, with his comrades, had 
made a large raft of blubber cut from a 
whale near the harbor, and was engaged 
in towing it home with two boats, when 
the raft was suddenly attacked by a pack 
of killers and the whole of the blubber 
stolen in quick order, although with his 
men he prodded the killers with lances to 
their utmost. It is a question if a num- 
ber of these killers could not be trained 
for coast whalemen to aid in the capture 
of whales, for I have heard of their aid- 
ing in several instances. 

At Carmel bay I had several notable 
catches, although this fishing is carried 
on at some inconvenience, no fishing 
boats being there, requiring the sending 
down of a boat and two men from Mon- 
terey bay. 

To get the early fishing at Carmel bay 
it is necessary to leave by team from the 
Hotel del Monte as early as three or half 
past in the morning, which fetches one to 
the fishing at five o’clock. The early fish- 


ing is far better than that of any part of 
the day, unless it be that of the late even- 
ing, and upon most of the excursions I 
have made I have seldom commenced 
fishing later than five o’clock. How dis- 
tinctly the salmon in the sea is a noc- 
turnal feeder I cannot say, but from 
what I have seen from its food-seeking 
before night and what I have learned 
from the experience of the market fisher- 
men as regards the success they have 
sometimes had far into the twilight, I 
am led to believe that, like the trout, the 
salmon is a nocturnal prowler and feeder. 
An hour before sunrise is better than any 
two after. The salmon commence feed- 
ing earlier than I have been able to get 
after them, and I have several times com- 
menced fishing when daylight had hardly 
appeared. 

On one trip to Carmel bay I witnessed 
a remarkable condition. It was scarcely 
dawn after my drive of ten miles in the 
dark from the Del Monte hotel to my 
boat, where my men were waiting. The 
morning was warm and breezeless, and 
the glassy sea was without a ripple. The 
long green waves in their weary passage 
from the Asiatic coast were about to feel 
their first check on the California shore, 
and in those moderate swells were thou- 
sands upon thousands of salmon, full of 
lusty strength and silvery glistening, 
eagerly pursuing an immense mass of an- 
chovies, which, scattered and demoral- 
ized, were vainly seeking escape. A few 
pulls at the oars brought the boat from 
its rough sheltering rocky wharf into the 
midst of active life. I was the only vis- 
ible fisherman. The water was clear and 
attractive in its bluish green hue. Down 
many feet could be seen the silvery an- 
chovies scattered here and there, and 
easily followed by their slight but flash- 
ing brightness. Among the anchovies 
were the salmon seeming at play, but 
with a play as wanton as that of the tiger 
with its victim. - Within an area of a few 
acres were a half a dozen breaks and 
swirls at the instant, and this continued 
for the space of half an hour or more, 
until the anchovies had passed away from 
the immediate vicinity of the boat, chased 
on toward the combing waves of the 
beach to the right. Blue, flashing streaks 
occasionally passed near the boat but a 
few feet below the surface. These were 
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salmon in passage, and now and then a 
salmon broke fairly out of the water, not 
with the playful leap as seen in the fresh- 
water salmon pools, but as the trout 


breaks from one 
wave to another in 
head-long pursuing 
flight. 

Only once did I 
see a salmon come 
up vertically, head 
on, and that oc- 
curred within two 
feet of the boats. It 
was bold and vigor- 
ous. He came up 
with a rush from 
below, undoubtedly 
foranchovies above. 
It was an exciting 
moment, for I had 
a salmon on at the 
time, which was 
wild with fight, and 
it seems to me that 
the leaping salmon 
would come into the 
boat. As I fought 
my salmon to gaff 
my sinker was 
caught by another 
salmon as I was 
lifting it clear from 
the water to detach 
as usual from the 
boatside, and car- 
ried it off. This was 
within six feet of 
the boat, and I 
plainly saw the 
rush, the open 
mouth, the strike 
and the tear away. 
The sinker line for- 
tunately broke, leav- 
ing my half-ex- 
hausted salmon on 
my hook line, which 
I safely afterward 
brought in. Strik- 
ing at the sinker is 
by no means rare 
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with the salmon; this was the third I 
have had carried away. I have several 
times seen the salmon strike the sinker 
within six or ten feet of the boat and 
strike at it several times in rapid succes- 
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sion. I am quite sure that with a hook 
bent on the sinker end I would occasion- 
ally hold a salmon, but the rush of fish- 
ing has been on so strong that I have had 
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little time to exper- 
iment, and I have 
been quite satisfied 
to hold a single sal- 
mon with its vigor- 
ous life and game 
fight. I am confi- 
dent I could get 
doublets and even 
triplets if I chose 
when the salmon 
are as plentiful as 
[ found them there 
at Carmel bay. I 
am sure they could 
not run so far as a 
single salmon, or 
require the time in 
fetching them up 
to the surface and 
boat. They also 
could be brought 
around with the 
light steel rod of 
eleven ounces, slow- 
ly but surely, by 
right management 
of the boat, and 
when I get toned 
down to the normal 
condition and over 
the stirring excite- 
ment which the 
catching of somany 
salmon has not yet 
abated, and have 
the time and proper 
occasion, I shall ex- 
periment with it. 
Upon the occasion 
referred to, I dis- 
pensed with my 
sinker after the first 
fish, and had my 
bait of fresh sar- 
dine taken as fast 
as I could get it 
out. I have always 


considered the playing of the salmon as 
a period of great satisfaction, but this 
time with the salmon so plentiful about, 
I could not but begrudge the enduring 


vitality of my fish. 


There was no diffi- 
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culty in following the school, although 
the later ruffled water made the surface 
breaks less conspicuous. The friendly 
shags, muirs and gulls came in for the 
harvest also, following up the salmon 
breaks for the demoralized anchovies. 

On to the combing beach went the an- 
chovies, the salmon and the birds, and 
less. slowly my boat, impeded by the ne- 
cessity of fighting hooked salmon. But 
we followed on, finally into the jaws of 
the ground swell, where for half a mile 
in length on the sand beach the salmon 
held the anchovies for at least two hours. 
Many of the anchovies were driven up 
upon the sand. Back probably from the 
advancing file of pursuers were other con- 
tingents of breakfasting salmon, and no 
cessation of quick biting occurred until 
the sun was an hour high. Then the sal- 
mon fell back into deeper water, where 
large numbers had been all of the time, 
and by noon I had fifteen salmon in the 
boat. For an hour or two after eleven I 
trolled with but little success, getting 
quiet strikes and bait strippers, and los- 
ing several good fish. At one o’clock 
more vigorous striking commenced, and 
by five I had twelve more salmon in the 
boat, making a total catch of twenty- 
seven, which, after weighing, I found to 
be four hundred and eighty-two pounds. 
I was satisfied, having had a carnival of 
fishing I am sure I shall not soon see 
again. 

My largest fish of that day was thirty- 
three pounds and the smallest thirteen 
pounds, and the average seventeen and 
one-half pounds; somewhat larger than 
the usual average of my whole fishing, of 
which the average weight has been seven- 
teen pounds and a fraction. On the day 
of this catch I lost several fish which had 
been hooked and played from five to fif- 
teen minutes. A few I lost from the 
hook; one, and the only instance I have 
had occur, ran out all of my line and 
parted it, despite my greatest exertion ; 
and another sprang out of the boat, a 
thirty-pounder, after being gaffed and 
brought in, before receiving the usual 
quietus of a blow on the head. 

My total catch of salmon now slightly 
exceeds four hundred. My largest was 
fifty-four pounds, my smallest two 
pounds, my average a trifle over seven- 
teen pounds. Several weighed up to 
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forty pounds, quite a number thirty and 
thirty-five pounds. But for the grilse the 
average would have been twenty-three 
pounds. 

While all the salmon which annually 
ascend the rivers of the Pacific coast are 
seined or die upon the spawning expedi- 
tion—probably ten millions or more—it 
is likely that a very large number still 
remain in the sea, for large salmon are 
found in the sea after the running season 
is over and can often be caught with bait 
at a depth of one or two hundred feet off 
shore in January and February. 

The seal catching out twenty miles 
from shore in the spring shows the sal- 
mon food in existence there. It is a 
question at what age salmon spawn. This 
could be easily ascertained and perhaps 
may be by tagging grilse in the streams. 
It is questionable if the half-blind, dark, 
tasteless salmon found in the lower pools 
of salmon rivers after a year’s sojourn 
without food ever revive in the sea, al- 
though they may succeed in reaching it. 
It is questionable if it has sufficient 
power or acquires it to successfully hold 
its own again. It is also evident that the 
average salmon returning to the sea from 
the spawning river must, to an almost 
complete extent, have discarded the fea- 
tures it acquired in the reproduction 
period. Upon entering the fresh water 
the salmon steadily deteriorates, not es- 
sentially from the fresh water contact, 
but as the season of generation advances 
the distinction becomes more marked as 
the season goes on. 

From the upper waters of the Pa- 
cific coast I am sure the salmon never 
becomes again the bold denizen of the 
sea. The salmon of the summer’s visita- 
tion about here, I should estimate to be 
three, and in some instances four years 
or more of age. I do not believe that any 
of them have had any experience of fresh- 
water life, beyond that of their earlier 
fingerling existence. Nor do I believe 
that any of the adult growth which have 
been about this year, excepting in a few 
limited instances, will ever return, but 
will be succeeded by other salmon and 
the fresh growth from the grilse. It 
would seem almost that there had been 
an omission in those provisions of na- 
ture, which are so perfect, in the instance 
of the salmon and that the period of gen- 
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eration to the adult salmon was one from 
which there is only an exceptional sur- 
vival. From the large salmon which I 
have seen and the casts in the museums 
and collections of large fish and partic- 
ularly in the large collections of casts of 
large salmon made by the late Frank 
Buckland, and in the casts shown at the 
Fisheries Exhibition in London a few 
years ago, I have observed that the large 
salmon were invariably marked by the 
distortions incidental to those shown in 
the fresh water spawning life. Among 
the millions secured at the Columbia 
river for canning an occasional hundred 
pounder has been found, and one of 
eighty-two pounds was forwarded frozen 
in ice to the Columbian Exhibition a few 
years ago. 

It may be that the casts of the large 
distorted salmon caught in European 
waters may have been of survivors from 
shorter streams than those of the Pacific 
coast. The ascent of the Pacific coast 
salmon extends in some streams for sev- 
eral hundred miles, distances which re- 
quire several months to complete, more 
than six months in some instances, and 
the sadly worn-out condition of the fish 
at the upper waters makes it an easy prey 
to the prowling animals, and millions an- 
nually are left to die by the retreating 
waters. I have personally witnessed the 
dying condition of thousands, huddled 
up, whipped out, worn out and exhaust- 
ed, and half blind, struggling vainly in 
confined pools, where the shores were 
white with their bones and skins, left by 
wild animals which had dragged the sal- 
mon to shore. 

The blue-backed salmon (O. Nerker), 
weighing from three to eight pounds, of 
pink flesh and esteemed for canning next 
to the quinnat or king salmon, ascends 
in spawning often a thousand miles into 
the streams of Idaho. None of the Pa- 
cific coast salmon take the fly; this is un- 
usual and unfortunate. There may be 
isolated cases of their taking the fly, but 
few and far between. Grilse are taken 
readily in San Francisco bay with shrimp 
and other bait, and a few salmon are 
taken with roe bait in the rivers. The 
fly fishermen’s labor is lost with the sal- 
mon of the Pacific, but the sea is open to 
their taking when the salmon is in a 
higher condition than he is ever found in 
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the fresh-water streams, and when his 
game qualities are at the best. 

All salmon fishermen have observed 
the powerful head-shaking force of the 
fish, of which a common illustration is 
given in the black bass, which terrier-like 
motion shakes out the hook. It has 
seemed to me that this force is intensified 
by the salmon in the sea over that exhib- 
ited in fresh water. In the fresh water 
the first exertions of the salmon are indi- 
cated by a run; in the salt water, after 
the first hook set, the characteristic and 
almost invariable action is the violent 
vibration resulting from head shaking, 
which indicates the strike as that of a 
salmon as against other fish and is felt 
from the rod. Its runs do not generally 
occur until the fish approaches the sur- 
face. After the first shaking it almost 
invariably works down, sometimes one 
hundred and fifty and sometimes two 
hundred feet. As the strain continues it 
allows itself to be gradually brought up. 
When within fifteen or twenty feet of 
the surface it starts off, but with nothing 
like the rush it does when it gets to the 
top. There, but slightly impeded by the 
dragging line and without sinker, it goes 
off with a flash which gives warning 
against allowing an over-running of the 
line or a handle catch. It may be one 
hundred, it may be three hundred feet 
without a stop, it may be more, but gen- 
erally not over two hundred feet. At the 
stop, the violent head shaking occurs, and 
that is the great moment of anxiety, and 
the periods of head shaking seldom cease 
until the white belly turns. I have 
watched this head shaking close at the 
boat before exhaustion had occurred, 
when no run of consequence had hap- 
pened. 

Time and again have I seen the hook 
seemingly well set in the salmon’s head, 
at and above the water surface, thrown 
out with its links twenty or thirty feet, 
and brought in to the boat before the 
salmon, yet conscious of its liberty, 
ceased its head shaking. 

A singular result occurred twice one 
day, that of fetching in two salmon with 
broken hooks. In each instance the hook 
had first entered the inside of the mouth, 
coming out at the eye hole, a firm hold, 
the hook and two links of the brass wire 
had followed to the outside of the head, 
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and the two links had thrown over the 
first and remaining link, there being « 
large brass swivel between each link, and 
there locked, leaving the hook dangling, 
and in each instance broken at the hook 
bend. I have puzzled myself to account 
for the occurrence happening twice ex- 
actly alike, and I cannot arrive at any 
other conclusion than that the dangling 
hooks were broken by the powerful 
mouths of the fish. 

So I account for the singular situation 
of my links in the cases referred to, as 
resulting from the lack of strong flesh 
hold in the eye, although it could not 
retrograde, and of its being thrown 
through with the following links during 
the head shaking, and so locking to- 
gether, while the hook dangling was 
crossed by the powerful jaws of the fish, 
resulting in the snapping of the hooks at 
the bottom of the bends. 

I have observed at times large masses 
of shrimps, which are probably much 
more plentiful on the Pacific coast than 
elsewhere, and I have seen the salmon 
with open mouth passing through them, 
and have in the examination which I 
have made of the stomachs of the fish, 
found them at times full of shrimps. | 
have found in the stomachs a great va- 
riety of small fish, more squid than any- 
thing else, next sardines and anchovies, 
with smelts, tomcods, shad and varieties 
of small rock fish. My opinion is that 
the salmon is an indiscriminate feeder 
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on any small fish which it can swallow 
without mastication. In the salt water 
it is a bold, fearless and active feeder, 
full of life and affording a sport un- 
equaled by any other fish. It presents a 
field for the highest class of fishing, all 
things considered, that is presented any- 
where in the world. <A royal sport is this 
taking salmon in salt water, in the high- 
est possible condition in which the royal 
fish is ever found, with the open sea for 
its vantage ground, on a tackle even 
lighter than can safely be used over a 
river pool, and where the fighting quali- 
ties are more keenly shown than can be 
exhibited in any stream. 

Having given nine years ago some ac- 
count of this fishing to the New York 
“Forest and Stream,” it may perhaps be 
excusable for me to quote from that 
paper in its issue of September 2, 1893: 

“Salmon fishermen the world over owe 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. J. Parker 
Whitney for his extremely interesting ac- 
counts of sea fishing for salmon on the 
Pacific coast. Though that fishing has 
been known for years to a limited num- 
ber of anglers, Mr. Whitney, as the first 
ene to exploit the sport in an adequate 
description for the benefit of the guild, 
may fairly lay claim to its discovery. 
Others may have known of it as the 
Norsemen knew of America; Mr. Whit- 
ney has been the Columbus to proclaim 
his discovery to the world, and to com- 
mand for it the attention it deserves.” 


Thanksgiving 


BY CHARLES KEELER 


O heart-ache, stifle up thy pain-throbs; cease! 
For o’er the land from anguish cometh peace. 
The weary summer swooneth into spring; 

No winter bideth here for sorrowing. 


Now falls, like sweet words following after pain, 
The benediction of the early rain. 

From far north forests migrants tarry here; 
Blithe kinglets chatter, robins voice their cheer. 


Dear Lord, we thank Thee for these gifts of Thine: 


This fruitage 
1 
lhe garnered 


prodigal from bough and vine, 
sheaves, November pastures green, 


The far-flung beauty of Thy hills serene! 
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A Study of the Unique and Important Work 
Being Carried on by the United States 
Military Authorities at Angel 
Island, Harbor of San 
Francisco, California 


In Four Parrs—Part THREE 
Illustrated from photographs by Tibbitts 


The first of this series of papers—of interest and concern to every one who 
honors the American flag—appeared in the September number of Sunser. Ever 
since the outbreak of the Spanish war the military reservations of San Francisco har- 
bor have become of attractive personal concern to thousands of homes throughout the 
Nation. The maintenance of an army in the Orient means the continued movement 
of troops over sea. Of especial interest is the manner in which Uncle Sam now re- 
ceives his war-worn soldiers and sends them to their homes. The Discharge camp on 
Angel island, in San Francisco harbor, is a unique feature in American history. In- 
stead of setting soldiers adrift in a large city to be the prey of the unscrupulous or to 
be lured by temptations the men are cared for until homeward bound. This Dis- 
charge camp was established by Major-General S. B. M. Young late last year on 
recommendation of Colonel Frank M. Coxe, Chief Paymaster, Department of Cali- 
fornia. The results have been most gratifying. In the seven months prior to July 
1, 1902, returning soldiers numbering 10,747 have been paid $3,356,354. Of this 
amount the sum of $1,327,547.93 has been paid out in money orders, meaning prac- 
tically that the establishment of this camp has saved the soldiers this large amount of 
money. For railroad tickets, during the same period, a total of $466,308.17 was 


expended. 


AVING converted the old Deten- 
tion camp into a_ Discharge 
camp, it became necessary to es- 

tablish a new Detention camp, which 
work was undertaken by Captain E. H. 
Plummer, Tenth Infantry, camp quar- 
termaster, in November, 1901, and com- 
pleted in January, 1902. This camp is 
located on Point Simpton and at China 
cove, about one-half mile north of Dis- 
charge camp. 

It is better protected from the pre- 
vailing westerly winds than the latter, 
and is therefore warmer and generally 
more comfortable, both during the day 
and night. There are desirable building 
sites for officers’ quarters and excellent 
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drainage can be obtained to meet every 
sanitary requirement. 

The Detention camp was constructed 
for the temporary detention and isola- 
tion of all persons exposed to, or suffer- 
ing from infectious diseases while a 
member of, or connected with the mili- 
tary service. The camp was designed to 
accommodate a regiment, and during an 
emergency, and in the absence of infec- 
tion to be used as an annex to the Dis- 
charge camp. 

Except for the kitchens and mess halls, 
which are rough redwood buildings, bat- 
tened on sides and roof, all other habita- 
tions, including the camp hospital and 
isolation hospital, are provided for by 
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the use of tentage. Wall tents are fur- 
nished for both officers and men, and all 
tents are floored, care being taken to se- 
cure good ventilation under the floors 
and through the tents. The camp site is 
a saddle back, the ground sloping rap- 
idly to the north and south from the 
buildings and tents along the line of the 
ridge. The soil is gravelly with a cov- 
ering of good turf in places and the sur- 
face drainage is good. There is no high 
ground in rear of camp from which to 
expect floods of storm water. China cove 
at the foot of the ridge to the north af- 
fords an excellent landing forsmall boats 
and has a broad, sandy beach. The Iso- 
lation hospital is located at this cove, 
which is well adapted for the purpose. 
The disposition of sewage from the 
kitchens and wash sinks is effected 
through sealed tile drains from each 
building, connecting with the main 
sewer, which is conducted down the slope 
in rear of the buildings and over a bluff 
into the bay, about 150 yards distant. 
The water supply is from a 20,000-gal- 
lon tank situated on the slope above the 
camp and fed by a pipe line from the 
Discharge camp, which connects with the 
water boat at the wharf for pumping. 





UNDER GUARD IN THE ANGEL ISLAND QUARRY 


The Detention camp was first put into 
practical operation by receiving the 
passengers, troops and crew (about one 
thousand people) of the transport Meade. 
This vessel left San Francisco harbor on 
March 1, 1902, for Manila and when two 
days out put back to port because of the 
breaking out on board of smallpox and 
scarlet fever. 

The transport was placed in quaran- 
tine and eventually landed her personnel 
at the Detention camp, except the women 
and children and some of the officers who 
were placed in detention at the quaran- 
tine station. Owing to the favorable lo- 
cation and excellent facilities at the De- 
tention camp the troops and crew could 
be handled there after disinfection. The 
camp was at once closely quarantined. 
All supplies of food and clothing, to- 
gether with fuel and other requirements 
were furnished from the Discharge camp. 
The surgeons and medical supplies nec- 
essary were furnished from the transport. 
The sick and those directly exposed to in- 
fection were isolated from the remainder 
of the camp at China cove, and placed in 
charge of a surgeon who lived with, and 
gave his entire attention to the patients. 

Perishable supplies and baggage were 
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removed from the transport. The bag- 
gage was disinfected at the quarantine 
land station and the transport at the 
quarantine floating station. The entire 
personnel and baggage were disinfected 
in about twenty-four hours. But for the 
fact of retaining a portion of the crew 
aboard the transport to handle the per- 
ishable cargo, the entire personnel could 
have been disinfected in twelve hours. 
During the operation of disinfection the 
baggage and personnel are usually han- 
dled together. The disinfecting agents 
are sulphur gas, formaldehyde and bi- 
chloride of mercury, according to the na- 
ture of the subjects for disinfection. 
After removing the perishable cargo from 
the transport Meade, she was taken to 
the quarantine floating station where her 
disinfection was completed in about 
thirty-six hours. Fourteen days from 
the day of disinfection the personnel of 
the transport in detention at the quaran- 
tine station were reported as ready for 
release. This is the usual period of de- 
tention unless unfavorable symptoms as 
to temperature or otherwise develop. 
The cases of infection from the trans- 
port were ultimately cared for at the iso- 
lation station of the Detention camp, un- 


der the direction of army surgeons. This 
arrangement was of great assistance to 
the quarantine officer. On March 19th 
the transport Meade was ready to pro- 
ceed on her trip to Manila, her entire 
personnel, except the infected cases and 
those exposed with them, having em- 
barked. 

We thus have exemplified in a striking 
manner the practical and important co- 
operation of the camps of Discharge and 
Detention and of the quarantine station, 
all situated on Angel island, in close 
proximity, about three-quarters of a mile 
apart. Under the circumstances these 
stations could not be more fortunately 
located, in the interest of the public ser- 
vice, to economically administer upon the 
vital questions of public health and the 
care of the national military forces when 
subjected to infectious diseases. 

The immediate surroundings of land 
and water, the quiet and isolation, the 
favorable climatic conditions, conveni- 
ence to the city and readiness with which 
all supplies can be obtained, render the 
situation unique, and of the greatest use- 
fulness to the national and state govern- 
ments. 

As long as we have troops in the Phil- 
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ippines the maintenance of these three 
stations on Angel island is of indispensa- 
ble value in the control and disposition 
of returning soldiers and infectious cases 
from the Orient. The military factor in 
this question has now become the con- 
troling one. In fulfilling all require- 
ments to the quarantine laws the co-op- 
eration of the Angel island camps is of 
the utmost importance in expediting the 
detention and disinfection of the military 
forces. The economical disposition of 
the transport Meade and her personnel, 
especially as to the troops, probably ef- 
fected a saving equal to nearly the first 
cost of establishing the Detention camp. 
While the troops are undergoing the 
treatment required by quarantine regula- 
tions the supervision of their officers as 
to administration and discipline is not 
relaxed or interfered with, to the mutual 
advantage and satisfaction of the Marine 
hospital and military services, the con- 
tiguity of their stations making the rela- 
tionship possible. 

Prior to the establishment of the 
Discharge camp on Angel island troops 
returning from the Philippines were 
placed in camp at the Presidio of San 
Francisco for discharge and payment. 


MAGAZINE 


The close proximity to the city, the ease 
with which soldiers could enter it and 
the immediate contact with a line of 
dives and saloons bordering the reser- 
vation made temptation and downfall 
readily accessible, and the maintenance 
of discipline proportionately difficult. 
The soldier became the prey of de- 
signing men and women. His savings 
for several years were stolen from him 
and in addition great bodily injury some- 
times inflicted, for which there seemed 
to be no redress. 

In a number of instances suicide was 
resorted to to hide the wreck of mind, 
body and property. What an ending to 
the career of a nation’s defender. How 
far are the national and municipal gov- 
ernments responsible? The parental unit 
of the nation holds both responsible for 
the disgrace and loss. The soldier has 
disgraced the national uniform and the 
military profession, and broken the main- 
tenance of discipline to the manifest in- 
jury of the service, and to the discredit 
of every true citizen of the state. 

These matters appealed very strongly 
to all army officers and diligent efforts 
were made to protect the soldier and re- 
strict as much as possible his communica- 
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tion with the city, but owing to the prox- 
imity of the Model camp and of the post 
of Presidio it was practically impossible 
to accomplish the object sought. The 
men were being paid off in large sums, 
with a steady flow of gold from the pay- 
masters to the soldiers, almost under the 
very eyes of tempters and ambitious 
traders, standing outside the Presidio 
gates. It can be said that the soldier is : 
free moral agent like any other citizen 
and equally qualified to take care of him- 
self, but here the comparison ends, for 
the soldier is a public servant, clothed in 
the national regalia, a representative of 
the great American Republic, and his 
acts become more or less the acts of the 
nation, for which the people and the na- 
tions of the earth hold the government 
responsible. The individual citizen is 
responsible to himself and the law of the 
land. 

Colonel Frank M. Coxe, the chief pay- 
master, Department of California, was a 
close and interested observer of this prob- 
lem of military administration, and quite 
naturally, too, because his department 
had charge of all disbursements to dis- 
charged soldiers and he knew of the ex- 
tent of their savings and of the vast sums 
paid out to them upon their returning to 
civil life. He knew of the difficulties en- 


countered by his subordinate officers in 
effecting the payment of the men under 
the circumstances and that the latter (the 
United States volunteers) were wasting 
their savings and becoming a charge 
upon the city. 

When it was proposed to bring home 
from the Philippines the many thousands 
of time-expired regular troops Colonel 
Coxe again submitted to the department 
commander the proposition to establish a 
Discharge camp on Angel island, where 
the short-term men could be landed and 
cared for,under the supervision of experi- 
enced officers until their accounts were 
settled and their discharges granted. 

Favorable action was taken by Major- 
General Samuel B. M. Young, the de- 
partment commander, and the camp was 
organized to replace the former very un- 
satisfactory method for the muster-out of 
the volunteer troops at the Presidio. 

On Angel island the short-term soldier 
is in a position to be easily controled and 
thoroughly well cared for by his officers, 
without the interruption of any outside 
disturbing cause. He can be protected 
from every abuse by unscrupulous trades- 
men, by gamblers and by rogues. 

On the arrival of a transport from the 
Philippines the United States quaran- 
tine station is notified and the quaran- 
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tine officer makes the usual inspection of 
the vessel in midstream and determines 
her bill of health, which, if favorable, 
enables her to proceed to the anchorage 
off the Discharge camp. There the trans- 
port is boarded by the Custom House 
officers and the officers of the medical 
and quartermaster’s departments of the 
army, to look after the various interests 
of these branches of the public service. 
The sick are removed to the General Hos- 
pital at the Presidio; the prisoners to 
the military prison at Alcatraz island; 
the dead to the morgue at the Presidio; 
any companies or battalions of troops 
not for discharge, to the Model camp, 
Presidio; miscellaneous passengers to 
the city. The transport is then ready to 
disembark her short-term casuals at the 
Discharge camp, which proceeds under 
the supervision of the medical inspector 
and the provisional company command- 
ers from the transport. The troops are 
placed on a small steamer, chartered by 
the government for the purpose, and 
landed at the Discharge camp with the 
Custom house officers, who inspect their 
baggage at the wharf. 

The troops are then marched to the 
open space near the Administration 
building, where, under the supervision 
of the Camp Adjutant, the men of the 
various regiments and other branches of 
the service are assigned to the provisional 
companies of the camp. As thus dis- 
tributed the men are marched to their 
company streets, where the following in- 
structions are published for their infor- 
mation and put in force. It will be 
noted that these instructions are pre- 
pared as applying, for sake of illustra- 
tion, to provisional company E, as reor- 
ganized, when the companies were re- 
duced from ten to five: 

DISCHARGE CAMP, U. S. ARMY, 
ANGEL ISLAND, CAL. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR SHORT-TERM MEN 

Company—Provisional company E_ em- 
braces the following organizations of infan- 
try: Twentieth, Twenty-first, Twenty-second, 
Twenty-third, Twenty-fourth, Twenty-fifth, 
Twenty-sixth, Twenty-seventh, Twenty-eighth, 
Twenty-ninth and Thirtieth regiments. 

ASSIGNMENT—As soon as men are assigned 
to provisional company E they will be 
marched to the company street, where they 
will give their names, rank, company and 
regiment to the company clerk. Each man 
will then be assigned to a tent. 

OrpDNANCE—Immediately after the taking 
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of names and assignment of tents, each man 
will turn in his mess kit to the officer who 
was his provisional company commander on 
the transport. This work will be transacted 
in the open space near the quartermaster’s 
office. 

Bepsacks—Clean bedsacks and straw will 
be furnished by the quartermaster. Each 
man will fill his own sack and place it in his 
tent. Before leaving camp after discharge, 
each man must deposit his bedsack at the 
canvas-covered straw shed, on the north edge 
of the camp. 

BLANKETS—The camp quartemaster is au- 
thorized to loan the use of government blan- 
kets upon the written request of a commis- 
sioned officer that they are necessary for the 
comfort of the men. These blankets will be 
used with care and turned in to the com- 
pany commanders after discharge and before 
leaving camp. 

Furt—Coal for tent fires will be supplied 
by the quartermaster, in bins near the com- 
pany streets, from which it can be carried to 
the tents. 

WasHING—Company wash sinks, marked 
with the letter of the company, will be used, 
and none others. They will be cleaned when- 
ever used, and always kept free from any 
refuse. Clothing will be washed in tubs 
only, which will be furnished as required. 
There must be no waste of water. 

FatiguE—There will be daily, company and 
quartermaster fatigue, from which none will 
be excused, except on account of illness, 
noted on the sick report, as determined by 
the camp surgeon. 

Sick Catt—All men desiring medicine or 
medical attention will give their names, com- 
pany and regiment to the acting first ser- 
geant, who will prepare a list and submit it 
at the company office on the evening before 
the sick report is sent to the surgeon. As a 
rule, requests for medicine, or as to illness, 
will only be considered at sick call, at 7:15 
a. m. daily. 

Rott Catyts—All men are required to at- 
tend retreat. All men detailed for the duty 
are required to fall in promptly at morning 
and afternoon fatigue calls, when they will 
be reported to the provost sergeant by name, 
company and regiment. 

CoMPANY STREETS—Must be kept clean at 
all times. All rubbish, bits of paper, stumps 
of cigars, bits of fruit, cast-off clothing, etc., 
must be placed in the garbage cans. 

PassEs—Will only be granted in urgent 
cases. Men are required in camp to be sub- 
ject at all times to the call of the company 
commander, to aid in the settlement of their 
accounts preparatory to their discharge. The 
main object in view is to hasten the comple- 
tion of pay rolls and final statements, and 
thus permit the men to leave the service as 
soon as possible. Therefore, they must be on 
hand whenever needed. 

ALLOTMENTS—AI]I soldiers who have made 
allotments of their pay within the last year 
of their enlistment will immediately report 
the fact to the company commander. 

DiscHaRGED Mrn—Short-term men who 
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have been discharged but not paid, before ar- 
rival in camp, will at once deliver to the pro- 
visional company commander their final state- 
ments, discharge certificates and deposit 
books. 

Paip AND DiscHarRGeED Men—After being 
discharged and paid and furnished an O. K. 
pass men are not permitted to remain in 
camp without an order from the command- 
ing officer. 

Bagcace—All men must claim their bag- 
gage at the camp wharf and must hold them- 
selves in constant readiness to receive it when 
brought from the transport, or from the 
transport dock in the city. All baggage will 
be inspected by the United States Customs 
officers and the men must be present to open 
the packages, or they will be carried back to 
the city, after which they can only be ob- 
tained with difficulty. 

Deposit Booxs—These books will be deliv- 
ered to the provisional company commander 
as soon as possible. Accounts cannot be set- 
tled without them. 

DiscHARGE CERTIFICATES—In order to com- 
plete the military record of any soldier hav- 


ing previous military service he must deliver 
his discharge certificates for such service to 


the provisional company commander as soon 
as possible. 

Mrats—Will be served promptly at the 
designated hours (see list of calls) at which 
the best of order will prevail. Government 


property in use at the kitchen and dining- 


room will not be removed therefrom without 
the express order of the company commander. 
Plates, cups, knives, forks and spoons will 
only be used at the dining-room. 

TERMS OF SEeRvICE—AI] men will be paid 
in full with all allowances to date of actual 
discharge, without regard to expiration of 
service. Men thus retained in service after 
expiration of three years are subject to all 
orders and regulations of the army. If dis- 
charged before expiration of service, it will 
be noted as a military necessity. 

Ciaims—In the case of lost deposit books, 
affidavits or claims must be made in proper 
form to secure payment. If errors have been 
made in regard to the clothing allowance, or 
in charges against the soldier on his descrip- 
tive list, claims must be prepared and mailed 
to the Auditor of the Treasury for the War 
Department. Claims and affidavits will be 
prepared at the company office, where men 
must apply for information. 

Descriptive Lists—Each man _ will be 
shown his descriptive list, and informed as 
to his character, and of what is due him or 
what is charged against him. He will be 
given an opportunity to explain errors, and 
submit any information of importance in the 
settlement of his accounts, or the completion 
of his military record. 

Rartroap Tickets—After discharge and 
payment, all men are cautioned to obtain or- 
ders for railroad tickets at the building of 
the joint ticket agency (Southern Pacific 
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railroad and Santa Fe railroad) at the 
camp. These orders will be exchanged in the 
city for the tickets, and at a reduced rate. 
Orders for tickets must be obtained before 
leaving the camp. 

Money OrpDERS—AI] men are cautioned to 
purchase express money orders with their 
surplus money, and thus save it from the 
danger of absolute loss. The Wells-Fargo 
Express Company sells these orders at about 
the price of the United States Postoffice 
money orders, and they can be cashed at any 
express office or bank in the country. Money 
orders can be obtained at the building of the 
joint ticket agency in camp. 

PosToFFICE AppRESS—Each enlisted man 
will be required to furnish to the company 
commander his future postoffice address for 
entry upon pay rolls, muster rolls and final 
statements. Soldiers are cautioned to decide 
upon their mail address and be ready to fur- 
nish the information when called upon. 

CLoTHING—The camp quartermaster is au- 
thorized to sell for cash such articles of gov- 
ernment clothing as may be needed by the 
men in camp, or after discharge, in prepara- 
tion for the homeward journey. Requests for 
this clothing will specify the articles and 
sizes and be signed by a commissioned officer. 

ConTINUOUS SERVICE Pay—When men have 
not received the authorized increase of pay 
for length of service they should promptly 
report the fact to the company commander so 
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that proper application may be made for 
what is due. 

INDEBTEDNESS—AI]] men must pay debts 
incurred in camp, at the restaurant, the bar- 
ber shop, the exchange and the laundry. 
Where credit is given for the benefit of the 
soldier, he must and shall pay his debts be- 
fore leaving camp. 

VISITING THE Crry—All men are advised 
to remain in camp until discharged, and then 
start at once for home, avoiding any chance 
for trouble in the city. * * In camp, the 
soldier will find all that he needs at the res- 
taurant, barber shop, exchange, fruit stand, 
commissary and quartermaster’s department. 
There is no necessity for his going to the city 
before discharge. 

Leaving Camp—After discharge and pay- 
ment men will not be allowed to leave camp 
without an O. K. pass, showing that they 
have turned in all government property, paid 
their debts, and thoroughly cleaned their 
tents. All rubbish and waste articles must 
be deposited in the garbage cans placed in 
the company streets. 

(Signed ) JNo. P. FINLEY, 
Captain Ninth Infantry, commanding Pro- 

visional Company E. 

Every possible arrangement is made to 
expedite the settlement of the soldiers’ 
accounts and to hasten the time of dis- 
charge and payment so that he may re- 
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turn to his home without unnecessary de- 
lay. It is necessary that the soldier should 
be constantly near his company com- 
mander who needs to frequently examine 
him regarding his descriptive list and 
other papers. There is practically no ne- 
cessity for thesoldier leaving camp before 
the date of discharge and payment. The 
camp has been carefully designed to meet 
all of his actual needs and to provide for 
the safety of his savings; the quarter- 
master to furnish clothing and quarters, 
the commissary to supply food, the sur- 
geon to administer in case of illness or 


accident ; the camp restaurant, camp bar- 
ber shop, camp fruit and tobacco stand, to 
supply many and important necessaries 
for the comfort, convenience and content- 
ment of the men; the joint ticket agency 
to provide means of transportation for 
the men to their homes; the express 
money order office to safeguard the sur- 
plus money of the men by converting it 
into negotiable paper, which can be 
cashed at any bank or at any office of the 
express company, and at a cost not ex- 
ceeding that of the United States Post- 
office money order. 














UNIMPOSING BUT IMPORTANT—IN THIS PAYMASTER’S OFFICE OF THE DISCHARGE CAMP NEARLY 
$4,000,000 HAVE BEEN PAID TO SHORT-TERM SOLDIERS SINCE DECEMBER 1, 1901 
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POLICE DETAIL UNDER GUARD CLEANING CAMP 


General summary of short-term men ~ number of a = cvs 
received from the various branches of the charge comp ont paid at the Geners 


: > hospital, Presidio, paid at Nagasaki, 
service, from December 1, 1901, to June ia, ae aanaidee on furlough, 








30, 1902, inclusive: to join regiment, await retirement, 
ete., from December 1, 1901, to June, 

Infantry . ....... 0... eee eee eee eee 7,604 ics vacuo ncn cdonnca ss 659 
Cavalry . 1.1.0... cece eee eee eens 1,905 Post return shows men received since 

Artillery ARE orem we aia mien aie: ie ata Aw vee 140 Meecenber 15, TOON... 5 .sc15.5. 03s %aarae's 11,406 
Engineer COED) 125+ <e oie si tiaie 0 6h 4 sie ale's 11 Consolidated company return shows 

Signal corps ...........-++.+++0-005. 117 men received since December 1, 1901..11,406 
Hospital corps ......-..-..-..+e see. 796 =Total number of men _ discharged 
Discharged at sea...........-....+0-. 781 through convalescent company No. 2, 
Non-com. staff and ordnance corps..... 52 from December 1, 1901, to June 30, 

WUE sm axeaiansre sisicus seve «/eretaisleus!s aieieie’s 509 

DOM UN 2 i fase ors a's Siasieswvat S aloe Stale 11,406 = 
Total number of men paid at Discharge Grand total of men passed through 
camp from December 1, 1901, to June, Discharge camp, from December 1, 

Ore ROMO cies, cree abst iaesctejslehsis ie sstais ane 10,747 1901, to: June 30; 1902... 0. 5 ese 11,915 


FIGURES THAT TELL OF CLIMATE AT THE CAMPS ON ANGEL ISLAND, SAN FRANCISCO 
HARBOR 


Summary of monthly and annual mean temperatures and of weather at San 
Francisco, California, for twenty-eight years, from 1871 to 1898, with highest wind 
velocity in miles and prevailing direction for the same period : 

An- 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. nual. 
Mean temperature ... 50.1 52.2 53.6 55.0 57.0 59.0 58.8 59.3 60.9 59.9 56.4 51.6 56.2 
Absolute maximum .. 78.0 80.0 80.0 88.0 97.0100.0 93.0 92.0 94.0 94.0 83.0 72.0 100.0 
Absolute minimum .. 29.0 33.0 33.0 40.0 44.0 47.0 47.0 47.0 49.0 45.0 38.0 34.0 29.0 
Greatest daily range. 24.0 27.0 28.0 34.0 39.0 43.0 36.0 38.0 35.0 31.0 25.0 20.0 43.0 
Mean daily range.... 9.9 10.7 11.3 11.7 12.0 12.5 11.5 11.4 13.3 13.3 11.3 9.3 11.5 
Mean variability .... 2.2 2.0 2.5 2.7 29 24 24 24 30 35 26 2.2 
Average No. cleardays 11 10 11 12 13 14 «=211~« «#10 «14 «=16~«#«15—=«=12 «149 
Aver. No. cloudy days 10 8 9 6 6 5 6 6 4 4 6 9 
Aver. No. rainy days. 11 10 10 7 1 2 1 *0 2 4 7 ib 69 
Max. wind velocity... 48 48 44 47 45 48 41 42 38 38 56 60 46.2 
Preval’g wind direct’n S.W.S.W. N. N.W. W. S.W. W. S.W. S.W. N. S.E. S.E.S.W, 
*Only ten days in twenty-seven years. 
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A Romance of the Coast Range of California 
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CHAPTER I 


N a large, well-lighted room attached 

to the office of one of the leading 

physicians of San Francisco half a 
dozen men were engaged in earnest con- 
sultation. In their midst stood a young 
man, bared to the waist, broad-shouldered 
and sinewy, his finely modeled head 
crowned with brown hair burnished with 
bronze lights where the sunlight touched 
it. Intellectual power blended with 
youthful fire in his face. He might al- 
most have posed for a copy of the Apollo 
Belvidere, had it not been for one defect: 
a hollowing of the chest that was in 
striking contrast to his otherwise robust 
frame. 

“Heredity set herseal there,” remarked 
one of the older men, touching this hol- 
low with the tips of his fingers. 

The others assented with one voice. 
Indeed, a cheerful tone of good humor 
pervaded the group, for concerning this 
case they had arrived at a unity of opin- 
ion gratifying to their professional judg- 
ment. There was a distinct note of 
triumph in the voice of the elder man, 
Elliott, the prominent practitioner in 


whose rooms the examination was held. 

“A splendid physique. The muscles 
of an athlete. Every organ in perfect 
condition save one. The entire difficulty 
lies in the upper portion of the right 
lung, and is making rapid progress. The 
cough, at first slight and dry, is now 
deep and racking. There is a frequent 
recurrence of a short and stitch-like pain 
in the chest, respiration is somewhat af- 
fected, and the patient labors for breath 
upon slight exertion. Gentlemen, this is 
a typical case of phthisis pulmonalis. 

“And as perfect in its history as in its 
development,” remarked another of the 
physicians, with enthusiasm. “I think 
you told me there was consumption on 
both sides, Doc ?” 

The subject of these remarks, whose 
fraternity with the profession and his 
inquisitors was declared by this familiar 
address, answered the inquiry with the 
same promptitude and exactness that had 
marked his replies to those preceding it. 
It might almost be asserted that he re- 
garded the case with a professional inter- 
est no less keen than that of the consult- 
ing physicians. 

“My mother died of the disease within 
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a year after my birth. My father was 
killed in battle, but he came of a con- 
sumptive family, and would no doubt 
have shared the fate of the rest if acci- 
dent had not cut short his life,” was the 
quiet reply. 

“And you lived on in that confounded 
climate, a very hotbed for those who 
carry the germs of this disease in their 
bodies, until you came to manhood; and 
you went to college, and led the sedentary 
life of a student and overstudied and 
kept late hours and never gave Nature a 
chance to get the better of her handicap, 
until you broke down, two years ago,” 
said one of the younger men, who knew 
something of the previous life of Nor- 
wood, the young fellow under fire. 

“T don’t know about the overstudy, 
Belknap,” returned Norwood, pleasantly. 
“T suppose it might have been better to 
have led more of an outdoor life or to 
have looked sooner for a remedy.” 

“And then you came to San Francisco 
to begin practice. And just as you were 
beginning to mend, and could count 
yourself a sound man once more, you 
picked up Saffron, your consumptive pa- 
tient. And Saffron’s wife, whose nerves 
fly to pieces every time Saffron is short of 
breath or fails to devour his usual rations 
of beefsteak and mince pie, sent for you 
in rain and wind and fog, and routed 
you out of your bed betimes from mid- 
night to dawn. And you obediently raced 
across the city at her bidding, and went 
into her hot, stuffy rooms, when chilled 
and out of breath, then out again into 
the cold and rain and fog. Oh, you took 
fine care of yourself, Norwood. And 
there’s Saffron now, good for twenty 
years yet; while your case——” 

“Is of the galloping kind!” supplied 
Norwood, coolly. “Well, gentlemen, if 
you have rapped my chest to your heart’s 
content, I’d better be off to my office. I 
think it’s probable there’s a call from 
Saffron on my tablet.” 

He shivered slightly and there was a 
blue look about his lips, but he spoke 
with composure and smiled as carelessly 
as if the clinic had been held for his idle 
amusement and the subject of diagnosis 
had been a sore finger instead of a mat- 
ter of life and death. He spoke quite as 
carelessly, and there was no tremor in his 
voice when he put a brief inquiry to the 
senior physician. 
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“How much time do you give me, El- 
liott 7” 

“Six months or so. A year at most.” 

At the door of the outer office the 
young man found one of the doctors 
awaiting him, Leonard, a gray-haired 
man of modest manner and no great rep- 
utation, who had said little or nothing 
during the progress of the consultation. 
He extended his hand and took Nor- 
wood’s in a close grasp. 

“Norwood, you are a young man. 
Don’t give up. Try the Vernal hills.” 

Norwood made no reply, but returning 
the pressure of the wrinkled hand, hast- 
ened down the steps and into the 
street. 

When a man is condemned to death by 
due process of law, it is customary for 
the press to set a watch over all his move- 
ments and to report the minutest details 
of his daily life for the entertainment of 
a deeply concerned public. No such ac- 
count is made of the actions and manifes- 
tations of the honest and inoffensive cit- 
izen whose death warrant is read in the 
processes of nature, nor would the public 
at large be interested in their perusal. 
Norwood went out upon the street and 
mingled with a crowd differing as greatly 
in outward aspect and inward character 
as did the currents of destiny which bore 
them onward. Now and then he ex- 
changed an indifferent salutation with an 
acquaintance. Once he was hailed by a 
genial young fellow, who invited him to 
join a yachting party on the morrow. 

“Thank you; I shall be too busy,” he 
replied. 

The man who had extended the invita- 
tion rejoined his companion with undis- 
guised vexation. 

“Norwood is coining money, they say. 
No time or thought for anything outside 
his practice,” he said, resentfully. 

At his office Norwood found a call to a 
strange number in an adjoining street. 
He hastened to the place, a dreary look- 
ing building with a placard of “Rooms to 
Let,” was taken through a dark passage 
to miserable barracks in the rear, and 
found a little child suffering from a se- 
vere attack of cholera infantum. 

“T should have been called before,” 
said the young doctor, gravely. 

The mother hung her head. Norwood 
looked around the shabby apartment with 
its scant furniture, and understood. 
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“But we shall save him. It is not too 
late,” he added, encouragingly. 

For a couple of hours he worked over 
the child and at length had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the little one’s distress al- 
layed, as it passed into a natural sleep, 
chief of all nature’s healing agencies. He 
arose to go. 

The woman gratefully took out a little 
worn leather purse. 





It was growing dark when he went out into the street. 


a cable car bound westward 


Norwood gently pushed away her 
hand. 

“No. When times are better with you, 
do some small service for somebody else. 
I will look in again in the morning.” 

It was growing dark when he went out 
into the street. Over his telephone came 
a frantic call from Saffron’s wife. He 
ran into a restaurant, snatched a cup of 
coffee, ordered a nourishing meal sent to 
the mother of the sick child, then jumped 
aboard a cable car bound westward. A 
cool breeze was blowing, and a man who 
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had stepped out upon the front platform 
to enjoy a smoke opened the door every 
few seconds to exchange confidences with 
some ladies in the car who appeared to 
be nominally under his escort. The sud- 
den draughts set Norwood to coughing. 
The ladies, one a young matron and the 
other an elderly woman, looked at him 
with solicitude and exchanged audible 
comments not exhilarating in character. 


* * He * * jumped aboard 


Norwood stepped out on the dummy and 
breasted the keen trade wind until the 
lights of the Saffron mansion came in 
sight. 

Saffron was propped up in an easy 
chair, his body swathed in blankets and 
his feet in hot water. A couple of do- 
mestics danced attendance upon him, and 
his wife hung tearfully over him. 

“It came on during dessert, just as he 
finished his pudding and was helping 
himself to the almonds,” explained poor 
little Mrs. Saffron. 
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Saffron coughed a strong, masterful, 
hollow cough. He looked at the doctor 
appealingly, and the doctor looked back 
at him, pampered, overfed, luxurious in- 
valid, with the appetite of an ostrich and 
a digestion second only to that of the 
same rapacious bird. 

“T will leave these remedies, Mrs. Saf- 
fron,” said Norwood, taking a bottle and 
some powders from his case. “Please see 
that he takes them regularly for the next 
twenty-four hours. Meanwhile,” here 
Saffron gave him an imploring glance, 
which Norwood sternly denied, “he will 
have to go on a strict diet.” 

There were some instructions to give 
on this latter score. When he had con- 
cluded Norwood arose to take leave. 

“T am going away for a while,” he re- 
marked. ‘Meantime, if you are satisfied, 
! will turn you over to Dr. Belknap. He 
lives only a few blocks away,” he added, 
wondering what Belknap would say when 
he found himself in possession of this 
legacy. 

Saffron whimpered something about 
the hardship of perpetually changing 
physicians, and just as you had grown 
used to one man’s set of drugs, having to 
be broken in to another’s. Mrs. Saffron 
was in despair. 

“T don’t know what I shall do without 
you, doctor. I have such confidence in 
you,” she said, simply, and her look of 
anxiety as she turned to the selfish in- 
valid was pitiful to see. 

“T’m glad I have no.wife or child to 
worry over me,” was Norwood’s consol- 
ing reflection as he bowed himself out of 
the room. At the door he looked back. 
Mrs. Saffron was kneeling by her hus- 
band’s side, with her cheek pressed 
against his and her arms round his neck. 
Something seemed to clutch at Nor- 
wood’s heart. 

He started to walk back to town. On 
Pacific Heights he hesitated before a 
large house retired from the street behind 
a hedge of scarlet geraniums, its porch 
wreathed in vines. The lower rooms were 
brightly lighted, and an air of homelike 
cheer and comfort seemed to radiate 
from it. 

He loitered at the foot of the steps 
leading from the street to the grounds. 

“T will write, instead,” he said to him- 
self. 

There was a burst of music within; 
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the sound of a girl’s sweet voice raised in 
song. Norwood folded his arms and lis- 
tened. 

“Tt would be better to write,” he said. 

The song ceased. As if led by some in- 
visible hand, he slowly ascended the steps 
and stood at the door. 

Mary Wentworth met him. 

“You are late.” 

“A habit of the profession.” 

His voice sounded weak and strained. 
She darted a look at his face. 

“You are tired. Something has gone 
wrong. How is your cough?” 

“My cough?” he repeated, gaily. “My 
cough is flourishing—booming !” 

Again she darted at him the same 
keen, suspicious look. This time she 
shivered. 

“Come into the parlor. It is cold to- 
night. We have a fire there.” 

The cheerful home scene which the 
opening of the door disclosed was good 
to see; a large, prettily furnished, bright- 
ly lighted room; a fire glowing in the 
open grate; two younger sisters chatting 
with some visiting friends; the widowed 
mother in an easy chair beside the hearth, 
a late magazine open in her lap. All 
greeted Norwood cordially, and he met 
them with lively quip and repartee. To 
all appearances he had never been in 
higher spirits. 

The evening passed quickly and mer- 
rily. One by one the visitors took their 
leave, the company dissolved, leaving 
Mary Wentworth and Norwood alone. 
This quiet leave-taking, snatched at the 
end of a gay evening, had been growing 
very dear to them both, but this night 
they were ill at ease. 

Norwood put out his hand. 

“Mary, good-bye.” 

“Why not ‘good night she asked, 
and her voice sounded low and distant. 

“Because [ am going away.” 

“To remain ?” 

“To remain—indefinitely.” 

There was not a tremor or thrill in the 
little hand he held, but he felt it sud- 
denly chill within his grasp. He loosened 
his hold upon it, and it fell lifelessly by 
her side. He went on slowly, apathet- 
ically, like a man who recounts a tale in 
which he has no part. 

“I’m a dead man, Mary; tried and 
condemned by a jury of my peers; just 
as much a dead man as the murderer who 
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All greeted Norwood cordially and he met them with lively quip and repartee 


sits in his cell in the county jail and 
counts the minutes that intervene be- 
tween this night and Friday noon, when 
he will march to the scaffold. The law 
mercifully executes its sentence upon 
him at a given date. Nature prolongs 
mine with a cruel uncertainty.” 


He was seized with a severe paroxysm 
of coughing as he ceased speaking. He 
seemed exhausted by it and labored for 
breath. Mary Wentworth witnessed it in 
silence. No simple words of conventional 
regret escaped her lips. 

He went on flippantly, recklessly : 


THE STRONG 

“We have a way, in the profession, of 
sending troublesome patients away where 
they may die decently, out of sight. I re- 
ceived my decree of banishment today. 
I’m off for the Vernal hills; you know 
the place, in the heart of the Coast range, 
a hundred miles from nowhere. Good- 
bye.” 

He did not attempt to take her hand 
again. He did not look into her face, her 
lovely downcast face, which was all in 
shadow. Instead, he let himself out of 
the door, closed it very softly behind him, 
and passed down the walk with a firm, 
determined tread. 

At the gate he paused and viewed the 
scene spread out before him. Below him 
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lay the city, bathed in moonlight, stately 
mistress of the western sea, the beautiful 
bay at her feet, great ships rocking on its 
silvery waters and its farther shores 
guarded by blue mountain heights fading 
into unreality in the distance. The great 
city, with her measureless needs, her 
glorious possibilities, her sublime oppor- 
tunities for lives of usefulness and noble 
activity. 

For many minutes he viewed the scene. 
Then he flung his arms over one of the 
stone posts and laid his face upon them. 

In a darkened upper room of the house 
he had left, a girl knelt before a window 
and watched him, with a breaking heart. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The Strong Eternal Sound 


BY JOHN 


VANCE 


CHENEY 


Once more, once more, heart, tune the strings 
True to the music of the ground; 

Sing but the humble, happy things, 
Join in the strong, eternal sound. 


Still would I trust the day, the night, 
Nor clamor at the gate of fame; 

Among the names the wild flowers write 
Be mine, or let me have no name. 
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PT the Wild AzNtea’S 


Oh sweet perfumed blossoms 
That creep along the streams 

In heav'nly tangled masses 

Of unforgotten dreams; 

mWhere all around is laden 

With incense of thy prayer 

B Ascending ever upward 
®| To Him who's everywhere! 


s. Within thy chaliced bosom 
Like birds within a nest, 
we Are rays of love expressing 

( Alt that is sweet and best; 


Sec We nd rising, ever rising 


In fragrance through the wood, 


im Thy breath sends forth its message 
=: Of peace,and joy and good! 




















‘6 Why?” 


BY MRS. ROBERT J. BURDETTE 
First Vice-President, General Federation Women’s Clubs 


IX moons ago California held with- 
S in its hospitable borders a most 
noted body of delegates in conven- 
tion assembled, over a thousand strong. 
What made it an event worthy of note? 

They were all women. 

They came to discuss and promote 
questions of vital import, not to them- 
selves only, but to their sisters and their 
sisters’ children. They came not seeking 
pleasures “light as air” or self-aggran- 
dizement, for there were not more honors 
to be distributed than the petals of the 
poppy. No one came seeking the sordid 
gifts of office or even a bare means of 
livelihood, for there is not a salaried of- 
fice within the gift of the 


organization, each and 
every one for the most 
part contributing not 


only time and effort, but 
her every dollar of ex- 
penses, be they much or 
little. 

What great motive 
brought these more than 
thousand delegates and 
their friends across the 
thousands of miles to our 
ocean sunset, here to 
strengthen their powers 
for co-operation and rec- 
iprocity ? 

Why the Sixth Bien- 
nial of General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and back of that, why the Gen- 
eral Federation ? 

With the close of the war for emanci- 
pation the air was full of the cry for free- 
dom. Three millions of a people had 
been freed and placed on an equal po- 
litical status with white people. When a 
little later the franchise was granted the 
males among the new citizens it was but 
natural that there should be those who 
should cry for equal suffrage for the 
woman citizen. Woman suffrage agita- 
tion brought to expression woman’s needs 
in other ways than the ballot. Then blos- 
somed the possibilities not only to at- 
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tempt but to accomplish—not only to 
possess but to give. 

While those asking for the ballot were 
crying “Let us say,” the mass of conser- 
vative women were insisting “Let us 
learn first what to say.” While the suf- 
frage sisters were asking for voice in the 
government, the others were saying “Let 
us first learn how to govern ourselves.” 
To my mind this has been and still is the 
great difference in these movements. 


We may all stand at the same little door 
when life’s done; 
The ways they are many, the end it is one. 


In the last half of the century which 
has so richly dowered the 
present with great dis- 
coveries, the greatest gift 
to the world was man’s 
discovery of the power of 
electricity; the greatest 
gift to humanity was 
woman’s discovery of the 
electricity of her own 
power. Possessing this 
power always, it only 
needed discovery, devel- 
opment and application 
to enable her to claim 
her divine right of equal 
place in progress and 
evolution. 

The condition of 
things which gave birth to the trite ex- 
pression, “organization is the tendency 
of the present age,” was just setting in, 
and the coming together of the universal 
trend toward organization and the awak- 
ening of woman’s possibilities formed 
the so-called woman movement. 

Of all the organized movements for 
her advancement none was destined to be 
so potent a factor in the all-round life of 
woman as the woman’s club, born in 
1868, without a father, unwelcomed by 
men, and generally alike misunderstood 
by women and men. 

No woman wore her club pin in those 
days to proudly announce that she “be- 
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longed.” Little she said about it at 
home and less abroad, but to herself she 
said “My school days were over many 
years ago, but here is my opportunity to 
acknowledge without shame that I do not 
know, and to acquire an understanding of 
things which interest my husband and 
children, and in which I may even lead 
them on.” 

“Self-culture” was the charity that was 
expected to cover the multitude of sins 
in being a club woman. Thought only to 
be the fad of the hour—like a new style 
in fancy work or the cut of the spring 
gown, or only a sporadic case of the 
woman tangent—little note was taken of 
it other than to ridicule it. 

But lo! An army of organized woman- 
hood suddenly appears on the horizon— 
why for, and for what? Following the 
sentiment for freedom of women as well 
as for the sons of Ham—the spirit of or- 
ganization of every kind—came the tre- 
mendous chorus, “God so loved the 
world” and service to humanity was 
preached from every pulpit and plat- 
form, written by every pen and painted 
on every banner. 

The club factor in the woman move- 
ment, coalescing with this movement for 
humanity, merged the self-centered ac- 
tivities into organized altruism—and lo! 
the mothers of the land, the keepers of 
the future citizen, are first making them- 
selves intelligent women citizens, and 
then using their womanly influence to 
better those things which relate directly 
to their own homes, and then looking 
after the women and children of homes 
less favored. 

As the single raindrop or even the bub- 
bling spring cannot turn the wheel at the 
mill, but the united power of all the 
springs in the rushing brook is necessary 
to set in motion the wheels of purpose 
and transform force into results, so the 
individual clubs soon found that in these 
far-reaching problems there was needed 
the united power of all the thinkers and 
workers. So came the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. ; 

For the first decade of its history the 
General Federation has been doing what 
has always to be done by way of prepara- 
tion for all great movements. It has 
given itself to awakening the slumbering 
interest, arousing the dormant conscience 
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and educating the powers of womanhood, 
by training them to purposeful activity. 
Now the time has arrived when all this 
preparation must be put to practical test. 
What shall it profit club women if they 
get, but do not give; if they theorize, 
but do not practice; if they are moved 
by sentiment, but not by principle, if 
they say “they ought,” but not “we will.” 

The sixth biennial convention held in 
Los Angeles was the coming together of 
women who realized the power of united 
effort, who were ready and willing to 
make that effort for the supreme things 
that are worth while, and the things 
worth while were for womanhood, child- 
hood and home. 

In this I have answered the questions, 
“Why the General Federation?” and 
“What great motive brought these women 
to this convention?” I cannot here enu- 
merate the various lines of activity taken 
up by clubs as clubs, and by states as 
states, as revealed by the reports at this 
meeting, but I can venture the prophecy 
that it is but the beginning of yet larger 
things. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Dimies 
T. S. Denison, whom the federation so 
wisely selected for its standard bearer 
and whose guiding hand was felt while 
acting president with such gentleness, 
justice and strength, we are sure to con- 
centrate our powers on interests with 
height, depth and breadth hitherto passed 
by. 

The General Federation will make ef- 
fective national interests that have been 
only local, as witnessed by the adoption 
by the biennial convention of the follow- 
ing resolution at the instance of the Col- 
orado and California delegations: 


Indorsing the resolution of President Roose- 
velt in his recent message to Congress that 
“successful home making is but another name 
for the upbuilding of the nation,” and be- 
lieving also with the Secretary of the In- 
terior that while there is no question now 
before the people of the United States of 
greater importance than the conservation of 
the water supply and the reclamation of the 
arid lands of the west and their settlement 
by men who will actually build homes and 
create communities; be it 

RESOLVED, By the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in session at Los Angeles, 
California, that we urge upon Congress the 
construction of reservoirs and_ irrigation 
works wherever necessary for the reclama- 
tion and settlement of the great public do- 
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MRS. D. T. S. DENISON, PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS OF THE UNITED STATES 


main to the end that this now great area of 
desert may be taken up by actual settlers 
only, and become the homes of millions of 
prosperous and contented American citizens. 


And does it mean nothing that seven 
hundred and fifty thousand women are 
to read, talk and take an active interest 
in the matter of irrigation? Will it 
mean nothing when the eight thousand 
club women of California petition those 
that sit in the “seats of the mighty” for 
the passage of a bill instituting juvenile 
courts ? 





It may be easy for the committee to 
which it is referred to drop it in the 
waste-basket. But they will not find it 
easy to be indifferent to the voting voice 
of the men, men whom women, good and 
true, women whose mother-hearts go out 
to the little ones who are often more 
sinned against than sinning, will influ- 
ence to demand that the child offender 
be protected and saved from the con- 
tagion of enforced companionship with 
vile and hardened criminals. 

Deeply interested in the labor for chil- 
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dren problem, because it seriously and 
cruelly effects the life of the future home 
makers; in all educational matters be- 
cause on them depends the standing of 
the future citizen and of the home; in 
household economics because that strikes 
at the root of most of the ill health and 
unhappiness of the home; interested in 
forestry because to a portion of our coun- 
try that is the necessary cradle of home- 
building; in all civic questions because 
upon the righteous administration of mu- 
nicipal and state laws depends the safety 
and purity of the home, it is evident that 
this tremendous organization of seven 


hundred and fifty thousand women was, 
is and will be a persistent, righteous fac- 
tor in the world’s evolution, because the 
final heart motive is but the exponent of 
woman’s divine gift of home-keeping and 
motherhood. 

Speculate if you will as to how long it 
will last, nevertheless it is a part of the 
wave movement of evolution that began 
with time, and will close with eternity. 
It is the crest of the wave that marked 
the onward movement for freedom, or- 
ganization and humanity. It was not 
man-made, so man cannot stop it. It 
was God-impelled and He will not. 


In the Shasta Country 


BY 


O the California summer flitter the 
words “the Shasta country” have 

a peculiar significance, and they 
bring to his mind the picturesque, wind- 
ing canyon of the Sacramento, its slopes 
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garbed with odorous pines, spruce, cedar 
and fir and lined with attractive resorts. 

In the canyon below the “hill,” as the 
mountain side up, which the railroad 
winds on ‘its way out of the canyon is 
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—The railroad winds on its way out of the canyon 
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Who can describe the ascent of Mount Shasta; 


glaciers, its immensity 


known locally, the resorts are tributary, 
in a measure, to Dunsmuir, and those on 
the plateau above regard Sisson as the 
metropolis of their particular section. 
Each town has its own especial points 
of interest to which the other is forced to 
send its sightseers, as, for instance, the 
canyon dwellers go to Sisson as a start- 
ing point for the climb up Mount Shasta, 
while those who summer at the very feet 
of this austere old sentinel often go to 
Dunsmuir for the favorite trip to Castle 
Crags, though the Crags can be reached 











* * 


its fields of eternal snow; its 


from Sisson by a most delightful route 
via Castle Lake. When this route is 
chosen it is usual to return by way of 
Dunsmuir, just as the Dunsmuir people 
return by the way of Mott; thus, you 
see, a bond of sympathy and business in- 
terests and a certain dependency unites 
the two sections. 

The drive to the McCloud river is 
equally feasible and convenient from 
either place and should by all means con- 
stitute one of the features of a summer 
outing in this region, for nowhere is 
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there to be found finer fishing, more 
beautiful scenery or a greater degree of 
that restfulness which is the desire and 
need of the tired worker. 

The slopes of the Sacramento canyon 
are permeated with mineral water, car- 
bonated in nature’s own laboratory, and 
one may dip a pitcher of the sparkling, 
effervescing fluid from its natural res- 
ervoir, add sugar and the juice of lemon, 
orange or whatever flavoring may be pre- 
ferred and have one of the finest drinks 
the world can provide. Thousands of 
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wrought nerves, ease your tired eyes and 
induce sleep, sound, dreamless, restful 
sleep, such as you have not known for 
months, perhaps; you may rock idly in a 
hammock swung between giant pines 
which wave their topknots two hundred 
feet above your head and croon lullabies 
to you as you listen. 

In perfect harmony with the music of 
the trees is the song of the river. They 
form a symphony and if we interpret it 
aright we may learn the heart secrets of 
Dame Nature. When the air is quiet the 
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The picturesque, winding canyon of the Sacramento 


gallons of this health-giving water are 
running to waste every hour, while you, 
at home, are drinking—what? Think of 
it, tired brain workers, and ye who are 
physically exhausted, in this storehouse 
of health and vigor you may have soda 
water, sulphur water, iron water, mag- 
nesia water and even arsenic water, clear, 
cold, sparkling and effervescent, for a 
daily beverage at no cost but the trouble 
of dipping it up. Or you may go to the 
springs which: combine all these ingre- 
dients and get the benefit of them in a 
single draught. You may sleep at night 
on a pillow filled with balsam needles, 
and its fragrance will soothe your over- 


melody is low and sibilant, but when the 
breeze blows freshly the music from tree 
and river is a grand pron, a mighty 
chorus, awing all who listen. 

Then you may saunter through shaded 
paths and gather countless wild flowers, 
mountain lilies, azaleas, columbines, dog- 
wood, buttercups, bluebells and bright 
tuftsof the Indian paint-brush. For those 
who come for exercise as well as change 
there are the grand mountains to climb; 
they are near at hand, easy of ascent and 
the result well repays the effort. There is 
always the magnificent view, the satisfac- 
tion of having accomplished a feat, and 
the new lessons that have been learned. 
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In perfect harmony * * 

The ascent of the Crags is intensely in- 
teresting from the time one begins to 
climb the trail over the soft red loam of 
the first rise until the barren gray rocks 


is the song of the river 


that form the pinnacled summit are 
reached. And Mount Shasta! Who can 
describe the ascent of Mount Shasta in 
adequate language? Its vast silences; 
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the dim aisles of its fragrant groves; its 
sparkling rills; its meadows; its giant 
rocks; its gnarled tree shapes; its fields 
of eternal snow; its crevasses; its gla- 
ciers; its immensity. The feat is diffi- 
cult of completion, but any one may 
reach timber line and even climb a few 
hundred feet beyond without inconveni- 
ence and be amply repaid by the new ex- 
periences. 

Mount Bradley and some lesser peaks 
are very easy of ascent and offer a mag- 
nificent panorama of views from their 
summits. For less exciting jaunts there 
are poison springs—springs of arsenic 
water which are said to be death to cer- 
tain birds and insects, but healthful to 
mankind. Bathing in these waters is 
said to give a perfect complexion. What 
a fortune awaits the specialist who estab- 
lishes a beauty sanitarium near one of 
these springs and pipes the water there- 
from into bathhouses! 

Then, there are sawmills, box factories, 
logging camps, berryings—for wild ber- 
ries of all varieties grow luxuriantly 
here; picnics beside Mossbrae falls, the 
glory of the canyon; fishing in the river; 
visits to adjacent resorts, and the daily 
outing, seeking new points of view, to 
see the sunrise—if one is loyal enough to 
the mountain to rise in time to view it— 
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and sunset on Mount Shasta! Nowhere, 
unless it be on the waters of Avalon, at 
Catalina, are the tints more varied, the 
opalescence more beautiful, the colors 
more vivid than these changing lights on 
the snow-clad summit of Shasta. 

Would you view the heights and the 
canyon you love while winter holds it in 
thrall? Paint the picture for yourself. 
Hide the ruddy soil, the ferns and ten- 
der grasses under a heavy garment of 
snow; weight the waving branches of 
pine, spruce, cedar and fir with piled 
masses of white; stack the snow in icy 
pyramids in the clefts of the rocks; cover 
the roofs, porches and eaves of the houses 
with it; freeze the water from the foun- 
tain by the railroad depot into all sorts 
of fantastic shapes, and gaze on the 
town which has lost its identity under 
a drapery of white, and you have the 
picture. 

But it is beautiful in its contrasts. 
The dazzling whiteness of the snow; the 
cold glitter of the ice; tree trunks and 
tufts of foliage rendered black by con- 
trast, and through it all the dashing, 
foaming, fretting river carrying its icy 
torrent to a wider channel far away; far 
down into the valley where flowers 
bloom the winter through in wild luxuri- 
ance. 





—Fragrance will soothe your overwrought nerves—ease your tired eyes 





Rubber and How it Grows 














THIS YOUNG LADY LIVES WHERE THE RUBBER 
TREE GROWS 


OUR small Mexican states are be- 
lieved to contain nearly all the 
rubber land in the world safely 
available for the easy cultivation of a 
rapidly growing rubber tree, these being 
Tabasco and Vera Cruz on the Gulf of 
Mexico and Oaxaca and Chiapas border- 
ing on the Pacific ocean. 
There are other places in Central 
America where the “castilloa elastica,” or 


Mexican rubber tree, thrives, but the po- 
litical conditions are so unfavorable and 
revolutions so frequent that so far very 
little capital has been invested in rubber 
cultivation outside of the localities 
named. The administrative forces under 
the firm hand of President Diaz have 
wisely prepared the way for an era of de- 
velopment by safeguarding every legiti- 
mate enterprise. 

Many writers have described the valley 
of the Amazon with its vast forests of 
rubber as almost inaccessible to the white 
man on account of the swamps and jun- 
gle that are full of malaria and poison- 
ous plants. These bring disease and 
death to all but the natives who, by hard 
labor and crude methods, gather an im- 
mense amount of rubber, commercially 
known as “para.” 

For many years quite a large quantity 
of rubber, known in the market as cen- 
trals, has been shipped from Mexico, but 
it is only within a very short time that a 
systematic effort has been made to culti- 
vate this product. During the years 1889 
and 1890 a grove of five thousand castil- 
loa elastica rubber trees were planted by 
Jose M. Pelaez on his plantation in the 
Department of Soconusco, State of 
Chiapas, about twenty miles from the 
Pacific and not far from the Guatemalan 
line. These trees are now (1902) on an 
average eighteen inches in diameter and 
forty feet in height and are yielding 
about two and one-half pounds of rubber 
to the tree. Successful production of 
rubber and growth of these trees show 
that the castilloa elastica tree can be 
easily cultivated in its native habitat. 

In their wild state these trees grow 
tall and lank, reaching a height of over 
fifty feet and a diameter of twelve to 
eighteen inches. As far as known the 
trees are long lived, and increase their 
output yearly until as many as twenty- 
five pounds of crude rubber have been 
taken from a single tree. 

Cultivated trees are raised from the 
seed and begin to yield milk during the 
sixth year from date of planting. The 
trees have no natural enemies, as by rea- 
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RUBBER PLANTATION NURSERY, TWO 
MONTHS OLD 


son of the quantity of resin and albu- 
minoids contained in the milk they are 
not molested by worms, insects, birds or 
animals. 

The Mexican rubber tree is between 
five and six years old when it blooms. Be- 
fore blooming the tree sheds its leaves. 
The blossoming season begins 
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gather them into sacks and carry them 
to the nurseries. 

There they are dumped into pails filled 
with water and washed thoroughly to de- 
tach them from the discs and rid them of 
the enveloping gelatine substance. When 
the seeds have been ripe sixty days they 
will no longer germinate, and to get the 
best results should be planted immedi- 
ately after washing. 

In from ten to fifteen days after plant- 
ing they germinate, and in six weeks 
from planting are ready for transplant- 
ing. This is done by digging up the 
seedlings with sufficient earth at the roots 
to cover them (about the size and shape 
of a small flower pot, called in Spanish 
a “pilon”) and putting them immediate- 
ly in their permanent place. The growth 
is so rapid that in twelve months the 
trees reach a height of from six to seven 
feet. 

The native Indian method of tapping 
a rubber tree is as follows: Before be- 
ginning to tap a place is selected on the 
tree, preferably on the inclined side, and 





in January and continues un- 
til April. Clusters of small, 
whitish blossoms first put 
forth, and three weeks later 
the tiny petals fall, leaving a 
little green center which grad- 
ually enlarges, and is filled 
with seed points sticking fast 
to a round disc. 

The blossoms are as numer- 
ous as the leaves, and each one 
has at least twenty seeds the 
sizeof an ordinary bean. When 
the blooming and seeding time 
is over the trees put forth new 
leaves. 

The seeds are encased in a 
shell which is hard while 
green, but it soon softens into 
a sticky substance like fish 
gelatine. The first turning in 
the ripening process is to a 
sickly yellow which gradually 
changes to a bright red. As 
soon as the seeds are ripe, with 
the first rains they begin to 
fall. This is a busy time on a 
plantation. The seeds literally 
cover the ground underneath 
the trees, and the laborers 








BENEATH THE SHADING FRONDS OF BIG TREE FERNS THE 
RUBBER PLANTATION LABORERS MAY REST 
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a hole made in the 
ground below, lined 
with a wide green 
leaf. The tapper 
makes two incisions 
with his machete at 
right angles coming 
together in the cen- 
ter. This is done to 
ascertain where the 
milk runs best. 
Once decided, the 
tapper makes a nar- 
row incision at the 
point of conver- 
gence and impro- 
vises a funnel of 
the same leaf used 
in lining the hole 
in the ground. This 
acts as a conduit 
for the milk which 
runs from the tree 
in a steady stream 
into the hole until 
it coagulates along 
the line of incision. 
Once the milk is 
flowing freely, the 
tapper leaves the 
tree and goes to an- 
other, repeating the 
process already de- 
scribed. By the 
above method a 
a dozen trees are 
considered an aver- 
age day’s work. 
When the milk 
ceases to flow the 
tapper returns and 
carefully picks up 
the leaf in the hole 
and pours its con- 
tents into a 
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GOURD IN WHICH MEXICANS COLLECT THE 
LIQUID RUBBER 





large gourd. It 
is usual to begin 
tapping in July 
and continue 
until March. 
When the milk 
is brought in 
from the forest 
it is thinly 
spread on the 
long, palm- 
shaped leaves of 
the oja blanca 
which have first 
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THE ROAD TO A RUBBER FOREST 
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been laid on the 
ground in the hot 
sun. 

Toward the stem, 
where the milk lies 
thickest, it is nec- 
essary to stir it 
while drying, other- 
wise it would coat 
over thickly on the 
outside and be full 
of the residue fluid, 
bringing a less price 
in consequence. 

When the leaves 
are coated evenly, 
a quarter of an inch 
thick, they are piled 
one above another 
and pressed hard 
enough to cause the 
rubber strips to ad- 
here closely. Then, 
by a dextrous move- 
ment, the tough 
leaves are pulled off 
and the thin layers 
are rolled into slabs 
ready for packing. 
The slabs of dried 
rubber are packed 
in bales of one 
hundred and _ fifty 
pounds each, cov- 
ered with the na- 
tive-made matting, 
sewed up in sacks 
and shipped to va- 
rious countries. 

Guided by expe- 
rience, many im- 
provements are be- 
ing introduced. 
The time is rap- 

idly approach- 
ing when the 
business of rub- 
ber culture will 
be reduced to a 
system and cul- 
tivated rubber 
plantations will 
place upon the 
market a much 
higher grade 
than that now 
produced from 
the wild trees of 
the forest. 








Opportunity 
BY JOHN J. INGALLS 


Master of human destinies am I! 
Fame, Love and Fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate! 
If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 
I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 
And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save Death: 


Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 


but those who doubt or hesitate 


Seek me in vain and uselessly implore; 


I answer not, and J return no more! 
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DRAWING BY G. LESLIE HUNTER 


HEN Padre Marquando stepped 
off the train at Wild Horse sta- 
tion he found himself in a very 

unattractive place. Miles away on every 
side stretched a level, barren region 
upon which the wonder-working water 
had not yet come to make it fruitful— 
unproductive sand, save for the cacti and 
sage which interposed their green to re- 
lieve the monotony of the gray sands. 
In the midst of the plain reposed Wild 
Horse, with its water tank—the only ex- 
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cuse for a station at that point—and a 
little cluster of buildings, one of which 
served the double purpose of station and 
dwelling for the station master; then 
there was the little double-roofed cottage 
in which lived the boss of that section of 
railroad, and five one-roomed adobe dwel- 
lings, the homes of the Mexicans who 
kept the ten-mile section in repair. 

It was to these adobe dwellings that 
Padre Marquando turned his steps, for 
in them lay his mission. Small as were 
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these homes, each one sheltered several 
human beings, and there lay several lit- 
tle brown babies awaiting names. It was 
to christen this small congregation that 
the good padre had come. 

The visit of the priest was a great 
event in Wild Horse, where seldom was 
seen the face of a stranger, except those 
which appeared at the windows of the 
long railroad trains which passed daily. 
All work came to a standstill and the 
grandames, mothers and children gath- 
ered at the hut of Miguel Janvier, w vhe re 
the padre first called. 

Among those who listened with rever- 
ence and awe to the father’s words, one in 
particular attracted his attention. It 
was a tiny maiden, Anita, Miguel Jan- 
vier’s eight-year-old daughter, who more 
than any of the others, old or young, 
seemed to comprehend the significance of 
the padre’s talk. Anita had the swarthy 
skin, the straight, black hair and the 
dark, melting eyes of the Mexicans, but 
there was the sharp chiseling of the fea- 
tures and a queenly carriage of the head 
which told of the blood of the Monte- 
zumas. 

At evening, when the men came from 
their work the five little ones were chris- 
tened with ceremonies impressive to the 
small assemblage. After this was over 
the padre called little Anita to his side, 
and, finding her so quick of perception 
and so eager to hear, he talked to her long 
and earnestly of the better life, the spirit 
of submission, of love, of self-control and 
of sacrifice, and in those brief moments 
he told her the beautiful story of the 
Christ, his gentleness, love, humility and 
his sacrifice of life for mankind. 

Anita shed tears when the late train 
bore the kind padre away, but there re- 
mained with her a new joy and in her 
life a beauty before unknown, and daily 
she pondered over the things the good 
man had spoken to her. 

All of the world that Anita had seen 
was what came within the range of vision 
from her home. All that she knew of it 
was what she had gathered from listening 
to the conversation of her elders. She 
had heard that there were green fields 
and running brooks and great trees with 
wide-spreading branches covered with 
beautiful green leaves, and she had heard 
of orchards with trees bending with the 
weight of fruit—oranges, apples, peaches 
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—but it all seemed like a tale of the im- 
agination—some story of enchantment, 
pleasing to listen to, but impossible in 
its nature. 

Still, that there was a different world 
outside she could believe, for daily there 
thundered past the door the trains with 
their loads of passengers whose clothing 
and manners indicated that they be- 
longed to a different world than that to 
be found about Wild Horse. Sometimes, 
when the engines stopped for water from 
the tank, men, women and even chil- 
dren would alight from the train and 
walk up and down beside the cars to rest 
themselves from the monotony of the 
journey, and their smart clothing, their 
easy and graceful manners and confident 
air made her feel more than she really 
understood what a different world there 
must be beyond those barren plains. 

It was spring when Padre Marquando 
came to the christening—and it was Au- 
gust when little Rosario Commela fell ill 
of a burning fever. Anita felt very sorry 
for her little playmate and ran often to 
the great tank to catch the dripping 
water that leaked from the spout, so that 
little Rosario might have that which was 
fresh to moisten her parched lips. This 
was about all she could do for the little 
sufferer, but in her heart she longed to do 
more. The padre had talked of self-sac- 
rifice and had explained that it meant the 
giving up of the things one liked or do- 
ing things one disliked to do, for the 
pleasure or comfort of some one else. 
What could she do for her little play- 
mate which would be sacrifice ? 

Anita tried to think it out as she sat 
in the corner of the little hut minding 
the baby while old Carlotta, her grand- 
mother, prepared the tortillas for supper. 
She sat beside the door after supper and 
pondered over it, and later she fell asleep 
thinking about it, after she had curled 
herself up on the blanket in one corner 
of the room. 

There seemed to be nothing she could 
do save to bring the water. She could 
give up nothing dear to her, for she had 
nothing to give. She could do nothing, 
not even to go to a flowery field to pluck 
blossoms, for naught but the flowers of 
the prickly cacti grew for more than a 
hundred miles about, and poor Anita had 
never seen blossoms other than those. If 
the water could only have been put upon 
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the desert then she might have found 
flowers and fruits. The lesson of sacri- 
fice seemed impossible to practice in 
Anita’s case. 

The events of the day at Wild Horse 
were the passing of the great overland 
trains with their loads of tourists going 
to or returning from the Pacific coast. 
It was only a few feet from Anita’s home 
to the tracks and she never tired of 
watching for the strange faces which ap- 
peared at the windows of the cars, and 
she wove little romances—all her own— 
of the people who represented the great 
unknown world. For once, however, 
Anita forgot to watch for the coming of 
the Limited,so occupied was she with the 
problem of sacrifice for her sick play- 
mate. She had wakened that morning 
with the thought uppermost in her mind, 
which was not strange, considering that 
she had fallen asleep with it. However, 
when the rumble of the train smote her 
ear she, for the time, forgot her problem 
and her sick companion and ran to the 
door to see the train go by. 

As the train drew near it slackened its 
speed and she knew that the engine 
wished to drink of the water of the tank. 
When the train came to a standstill sev- 
eral windows were thrown open and men 
and women leaned out to get the air and 
see the place. 

Just opposite to her a middle-aged gen- 
tleman looked with curious eyes at the 
Mexicans gathered about their doorways 
and finally his glance fell upon the eager, 
animated face of Anita. He seemed to 
be studying her for a moment and then a 
smile lighted his countenance and he 
turned to a little bag at his side and took 
therefrom a large, round, juicy orange 
and tossed it straight at Anita. She gave 
a wondering little gasp, but caught the 
orange, dropped her head shyly, then 
raised her eyes and timidly said: “Gra- 
clas, senor.” 

The gentleman nodded and smiled a 
genial, hearty smile which made Anita 
forget her shyness and she smiled back at 
him, and then, as the train began to glide 
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away, she waved her little hand and 
cried: ‘‘Adios, senor, adios.” 

Then she turned to the contemplation 
of her treasure. Ah, such a treasure! 
It was the first orange she had ever held 
in her hands. How fragrant it was! 
Her little teeth longed to sample its de- 
liciousness. How good and cooling it 
would taste this hot, dusty summer’s day ! 
And baby and her other brothers and sis- 
ters and mamma and old Carlotta should 
all have a taste and—ah! what of poor 
Rosario? Yes, she should have a taste, 
too. A taste? Only a taste? Here was 
the chance to make the sacrifice for 
which she had been longing. She now 
had something which she could give up; 
but, oh dear! to give up this precious or- 
ange, the orange given to her, and she 
had never before had one and might 
never have another—that was so hard. 
Could she do it? 

She wondered how it would taste. Was 
it as good as it looked and smelled? It 
must be, she thought, even better. She 
wondered if it wouldn’t do just as well 
to take a part of it to little Rosario and 
keep a part for herself? Yes, that was a 
pleasant way out of the difficulty. But. 
stay! That would not be sacrifice. It 
would be a pleasure to divide with her 
little friend. No, if she would be self- 
sacrificing she must give it all to 
Rosario. 

It was a bitter struggle and Anita shed 
some tears over it, but it ended by her 
walking into the home of her sick friend 
and placing the yellow treasure in Ro- 
sario’s hand. And then she was glad she 
had conquered self, for little Rosario’s 
face brightened and she cried: 

“Oh, now I will be better, for this will 
make me well, I know!” And as she 
quenched her thirst with the orange her 
fever began to abate. 

After the lights had been put out that 
night Anita arose, crept to the door, and, 
stepping upon the sand outside, looked 
to the stars and said, prayerfully: 

“T thank Thee for the orange for Ro- 
sario. Adios, amen.” 


The moments we forego 
Eternity itself cannot retrieve. 
—Schiller. 





On the Western Rim of a 
Busy Continent 


BY ALEXANDER McADIE 
FIRST PAPER—SUNSHINE AND SHOWER 
Illustrated from photographs by the Author 


The weather phenomena of California, combining to form a climate of unrivaled 
charm, are here considered by Professor Alexander McAdie, of the United States 
Weather Bureau, widely known as an authority on climatology and allied topics. 
The second and third papers of the series will be on “Wind” and “Rain” respectively. 





ALIFORNIAN sunshine analyzed 
by the spectroscope is just the 
same good old article of light that ha 

is furnished to all other parts of the hab- 
itable globe. That much is certain. If 






























































CALIFORNIA AS IT LOOKS FROM THE CLOUDS 

From photograph of a topographical map. 
Note the great interior valley, comprising 
the valleys of the Sacramento and San Joa- 





WHERE THE CONTINENT ENDS 


quin, extending from Mount Shasta to Te- Storm warning display tower of the United 
hachapi and bordered by the Sierra Nevada States Weather Bureau at Point Lobos, San 
and the Coast range Francisco, California 
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FOG ROLLING IN OVER THE 


men and flowers were spectrum makers 
they would tear apart the various rays of 
the bundle of light and, measuring each, 
would mark, say, the yellow rays, 0.55, 
which being translated from the code of 
the physicist, means that there were just 
twenty-two-millionths of an inch in- 
terval between the crests of these little 
ether waves. The red waves would be 
about one and a half times as long as the 
yellow, while these last would themselves 
be fully twice as long as the violet ones. 
And these values are constant through- 
out the universe. 

But when it comes to the quantity of 
sunshine, then the spectroscope is mute. 
Man and the flowers may speak and do 
speak without fearing an exposure of 
their ignorance by some coldly neutral, 
strictly impartial bit of scientific ap- 
paratus, a judge without a soul. True, 
there are actinometers, pyrheliometers 
and bolometers to measure the total in- 
tensity of solar radiation, but these have 
limitations and we fear them not at pres- 
ent. 

Of what the flowers tell concerning 
shower and shine in California, the 
world has had more than an inkling. 
Unfortunately the flowers pass with a 
season. Their neighbors and big pro- 
tecting kinsfolk, the trees, hug the sun- 
shine to their hearts season after season, 
saving the solar energy for man’s use, pa- 
tiently storing it for the evil day, and in 
their silent majesty illustrate more per- 
fectly than aught else on earth the sig- 
nificance of Milton’s line: 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 


But the trees are not alone in storing 
sunshine. It will come with a surprise 
to many to learn that the vagrant free- 
wandering clouds of the air are the great- 
est reservoirs of solar energy. It is not 
easy to realize that a cloud can be other 
than a screen to veil the sun. It does 
stand between us and the light, but we 
shall see that more than all other agencies 
it takes fast hold of the sun’s warmth 
and carrying the heat, mile upon mile 
with little loss, delivers it at last in most 
strange and unexpected ways. 

California faces the ocean, and as the 
accompanying relief map shows is essen- 
tially a land of mountains. Here then 
are the two great needfuls for cloud 
making: the sea to furnish the water 
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VIEW FROM THE MOUNT TAMATPATS OPSERVATORY 


FOAMING FOG—-A CERTAIN STAGE DESCRIRED BY VON HELMHOLTZ: 


vapor, the mountain 
to force the air in 
upward stream 
lines, cooling and 
condensing the va- 
por. When to these 
two is added a great 
central basin com- 
pletely walled 
around by moun- 
tains, except where 
a narrow waterway 
—the Golden Gate— 
gives access to the 
sea, the conditions 
are ideal for study- 
ing the life history 
of the lowermost 
clouds. San Fran- 
cisco straggles over 
the hills of the 
southern peninsula, 
and at the present 
time, like the healthy 
infant that she is, 
is erawling down 
the western sand 
dunes almost to the 
water’s edge, fol- 
lowing the setting 
sun. Twenty - six 
miles west of Point 
Lobos — where are 
located the report- 
ing station of the 
Merchants’ Ex- 
change and the 
storm - warning dis- 
play tower of the 
United States 
Weather Bureau— 
the Farallones, rocky 
outriders of the 
coast, are just dis- 
cernible. North, 
south and west, the 
open sea. 

Between Point 
Reyes, the  Faral- 
lones and Point Lo- 
hos is the principal 
birthplace of the fa- 
mous summer after- 
noon fogs of San 
Francisco. There 
are some fogs which 
extend hundreds of 
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miles seaward; but the usual summer 
afternoon fogs of the Golden Gate are as 
a rule first noted a few miles off shore. 
With all sails set, these “nurslings of the 
sky” come into port before the strong 
northwest wind. It is the same cold blast 
that blew Sir Francis Drake and his pil- 
laging crew to an anchorage this side of 
Point Reyes, forty years before the Pil- 
grim Fathers landed on the other edge of 
the continent. Unlike Sir Francis, who 
failed to enter the bay of San Francisco, 
the fog comes headlong into the Golden 
Gate. Hurrying through the narrow 
passage, it dies far inland, kissing the 
burnished wheat fields of the San Joa- 
quin. But when with sails close furled, 
spurning both sea and earth, the clouds 
pass eastward over the Contra Costa hills, 
the sun’s heat which evaporated the water 
originally, is nearing its return to earth. 
The streams of the Sierra are the output 
of the clouds. The processof evaporation 
reverses into a process of condensation. 
Solar energy transported the water from 
the ocean to the mountain crests and 
man who cannot trail the clouds, doubles 
on them there. He taps and pens the 
rushing stream. 

And if you come to the western rim of 
this busy continent today you may ride 
in street cars driven by the power of the 
streams, harnessed in wire and glass for 
nearly two hundred miles. The electrical 
engineer in California is using not coal, 
the buried sunshine of a prehistoric past, 
hut the living solar energy of his own 
day and generation. He does not dig for 
his warmth and light; but as Mr. 
Thomas Commerford Martin said _ re- 
cently in an article on the “Rapid Exten- 
sion of Long-distance Power Plants in 
California,” he “draws cheerfully upon 
the daily renewed bounty of the blue sky 
and the fleecy cloud.” This is one reason 
why Californians are conceited enough 
to think that their sunshine does differ 
a little from the sunshine of other 
lands. 

And what a glutton California is for 
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sunlight. Along the coast, for the very 
reasons which have been given, there is 
not so much sunshine as the dwellers on 
the continent’s rim would like. In an 
average year there will probably not be 
more than three thousand hours of sun- 
shine and it may run down to two thou- 
sand, which means that nearly half of 
the possible sunshine has been obscured 
by the fog or clouds. But inland, espe- 
cially on the foothills, the sunshine is 
more than ample. As an illustration of 
the difference in the amounts of sunlight 
received at two points not very far apart, 
the records of the United States Weather 
Bureau show that during the month of 
July, 1900, there were at San Francisco 
three hundred and fifty-eight hours of 
sunshine recorded. Incidentally this was 
one of the sunniest Julys on record, aver- 
aging 11.5 hours of sunshine per day. 
But fourteen miles away,on Mount Tam- 
alpais, at an elevation of twenty-three 
hundred feet above sea level, for the same 
period there were four hundred and 
twenty hours of sunlight, or nearly two 
hours a day more than at the lower sta- 
tion. It is this same mountain which 
Robert Louis Stevenson loved to describe 
as standing sentry like “a lighthouse over 
the Golden Gate between the bay and the 
open ocean and looking down indiffer- 
ently on both.” 

Memory recalls a day on the mountain 
with a poet, withal a scout and fighter, 
Captain Jack Crawford. Through the 
open door of the observatory across the 
quivering haze, the Contra Costa hills 
were lying robed in sunshine. The 
physicist was thinking of the lavish 
spread of nature’s energy rioting there 
and wondering if ever the time would 
come when man would use the same for 
industrial purposes. The poet was lin- 
gering over some cloud photographs 
lying on the table. Softly from his lips 
as if to an unseen presence, came the 
words: 

God is sprinkling sunshine on the trail of 
that thar cloud! 


We can do good with ourselves permanently only if we do good to those with 
whom we are brought into contact.—President Roosevelt, at Lowell, Mass., August 
26, 1902. 
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IN A CELERY FIELD—CUTTING MACHINE AT WORK 


Celery for Commerce 


BY AUGUSTE M. 


N the agriculture of California it is 

the unexpected that happens. On 

the peat lands of Orange county they 
shoe their horses with a board and grow 
celery by the carload as an article of com- 
inerce. It is there the next thing to a 
farm in solution and old Mother Earth 
has a tender skin easily broken, impatient 
of pressure, wobbly, unstable and even on 
occasion billowy. 

Time was when these lands were just 
hog and nothing more, inhabited by a 
squalid breed whom the neighborhood on 
more solid ground knew in contempt as 
‘swamp angels,” and these lived by dig- 
ging up chunks of their farms and sell- 
ing them for fuel, themselves standing 
up to their knees in water while they dug 
and hacked out peat. This surely was 
the fag end of creation. 

So things were until certain cunning 
men gifted with the prophetic eye of 
commerce came that way and realized the 
potentialities of a land that carries its 
own water, lying under a sub-tropical sun 
and compact wholly of vegetable mould. 
The thing was ideal if vou only saw it, 
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For 
Now 
that the problem has been demonstrated 
it is one more proof how often imagina- 
tion lies at the base of commercial suc- 
This is the poetry of trade that 
deals in figures but not in tropes. 


but this needed the eve of faith. 
years the opportunity lay fallow. 


cess. 


In 1890 D. E. Smeltzer of Kansas 
Citv and E. A. Curtis tried the first ex- 
periment in celery culture on the peat 
lands. That was before the big ditch that 
now drains these lands was dug. The re- 
sults were unsatisfactory and for the mo- 
ment discouraging. But Mr. Curtis held 
on. Among other things, there was diffi- 
culty about labor, partly from lack of ex- 
perience in the highly specialized field of 
agriculture and partly because American 
laborers would not work in a swamp. But 
Curtis would not be denied. Land was 
rented: Chinese were hired and a com- 
pany furnished seed, tools and horses. It 
was even found necessary the first vear to 
hire a deputy sheriff at $1100 for the sea- 
son to protect the Chinese from the 
“swamp angels,” who were bitterly jeal- 
ous without really knowing why. In 
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Celery is sent far and wide, from Nova Scotia to South America, 
from Victoria to New York and Boston 


fact, they did kill one coolie and set fire 
to some of the farm buildings. 

Thus the outlay for the season was 
heavy. The crop from eighty acres cost 
nearly $6000, but it yielded fifty car- 
loads of merchantable celery and left a 
small margin of profit. Success was dem- 
onstrated. It only needed easily im- 
proved conditions and a larger scale to 
make things go on wheels. So much Mr. 
Curtis told me not long ago in Los An- 
geles, and his relation inspired me to visit 
the ground. 

Leaving the train at Santa Ana, the 
clean and leafy county seat of Orange, 
we drove past Westminster along a coun- 
try road lined on one side by a row of 
beautiful old poplars, which although 
bereft of their foliage looked graceful 
and gave us welcome shade, past a pond 
of clear water, fringed with bulrushes, a 
small sailboat at one end reflected in the 
limpid water and a happy tribe of black- 
birds filling the air with their chirping. 
Then, turning to the left, we came upon 
our first celery field. 

Acre after acre of long, straight rows 
of high-banked earth, with a low crown 
of golden and light green leaves spread- 
ing and reaching up toward the blue sky 
and bright sun of a typical California 
day; a crowd of sunburned men armed 
with short, strong butcher knives, moving 
busily forward and back between the rows 
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of plants; in the distance white pine 
crates ready to receive the bunches of 
crisp celery and far away at the other 
end of the field a four-horse truck loaded 
with crates of celery ready for shipment 
—such was the picture. 

The soil is a dark and heavy mould, 
but grows lighter with cultivation and 
drainage. Every field is drained by small 
ditches emptying into the big canal that 
carries off the water to the sea. The peat 
is of vegetable origin, consisting of roots 
and fibers in every stage of decomposi- 
tion from natural wood in the first stage 
of decay to the clear, black vegetable 
mould. When dried it makes a not impos- 
sible fuel, but as the market for peat was 
exceedingly limited and the work of cut- 
ting very disagreeable, since the cutters 
had to stand over their knees in water, 
only the very poorest of the so-called 
“swamp angels” undertook to market it. 

As soon as Mr. Curtis had demon- 
strated to his own satisfaction that celery 
growing might be made a commercial 
success on a large scale it became a ques- 
tion of buying out the peat cutters. 
Would they sell? Would they? Why 
they had land to burn. In fact, that was 
all it was good for in their view, but that 
did not discourage them from asking a 
price about three times as much as it was 
worth to them. They asked about ten 
dollars an acre and they sniggered behind 
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their faces when the “tenderfoot” from 
the east agreed to their demands. The 
land is now easily worth one hundred and 
fifty dollars an acre. 

The plowing of the peat lands is done 
by very powerful horses, which in the 
wet and heavy part of the lands are pro- 
vided with large wooden shoes on their 
hindfeet, to keep them from being mired. 
These shoes are fastened on by strong 
iron clasps, which are bolted onto the 
heavy wooden board and so prevents it 
from slipping off the foot. They are 
about a foot and a half square. The 


horses look rather awkward, walking’ 
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across hard ground with them, but those 
shoes are invaluable in the heavy peat. 

The celery is started in seed beds and 
transplanted, when grown to proper size, 
in rows about four feet apart. The plants 
are ripe for cutting in October and are 
marketed all through the winter, being 
shipped to eastern markets in carload 
lots. Some idea of the present magnitude 
of the trade may be gathered from the 
fact that the output averages about ten 
carloads a day for months. Celery is 
sent far and wide, from Nova Scotia to 
South America, from Victoria to New 
York and Boston. 
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Powerful horses * * 


fastened on by strong iron clasps 


provided with large wooden shoes * * 
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Churn Creek’s Bear Hunt 





A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURE IN THE SISKIYOU 
MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA 


BY CHARLES 


UR nightly camp fire in the high 
Sierra was ready for the torch. 
Deftly, patiently it had been made 


hy one skilled in woodcraft; underneath - 


he had laid pine cones and fine webs of 
tamarack twigs; above he had_ piled 
fallen spruce and juniper boughs, snow- 
white poplar driftwood from the river 
margin, fragrant red fir and unnumbered 
other contributions from the Sierra for- 
ests; lastly, he had circled his work with 
massive, pitch pine logs set cone-fashion, 
and wired together at the top. Tall con- 
iferous trees stood about the moss-covered 
glade; the tents were half hidden under 
their drooping boughs. Stars were gleam- 
ing in the blue-black spaces between tree 
tops and granite peaks that rose far 
against the twilight sky. The distant 
noise of snow-fed waterfalls mingled 
with low, deep murmurs of the rivers, 
and breaths of wild lilies came down 
from springs among the rocks. 

A young woman took a freshly splin- 
tered pitch-pine torch from the ground, 
touched it to the red embers of the fire- 
place and thrust it under the dark pile, 
just as the crescent moon shone clear 
among the stars on the horizon. Pres- 
ently the glow at the heart of the well- 
builded camp fire grew and broadened, 
filling the valley, lighting up the tam- 
aracks and even gleaming upon the faces 
of high granite cliffs across the river. A 
belated fisherman from far-off lakes 
among the snow peaks came up the trail, 
and joined the group that had gathered 
around the camp fire. 

“Today.” said the botanist, “as I 
climbed three thousand feet up Echo 
ridge, I found a cleft in the sheer granite 
where a family of mountain sheep had 
wintered not many seasons ago. I had 
to take off my shoes to stand up on the 
polished stone that slanted like the roof 
of a house. Do you know, when I had 
nearly reached the cave-like crevice, the 
wind rattled a loose pebble somewhere, 
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and I thought of grizzlies. In fact, I 
nearly fell into the canyon.” 

The old prospector laughed, with the 
air of a man who remembers the situa- 
tion. 

“When things happen in the moun- 
tains,” he said, “they sometimes happen 
pretty quick. That is what the Missouri 
school teacher thought over on Churn 
creek, I reckon.” 

After a little the white-haired man 
who had trudged beside his pack mule 
over the western third of the United 
States looking for pay rock these forty 
vears and more, leaned back against a 
pine and began to set forth the Churn 
creek affair—Churn creek in the Siski- 
yous, away north near the Oregon line. 

“As I told ye the other night,” he be- 
gan, “no two bears is alike, no more’n 
any two men. An’ men is awfully onex- 
pected sometimes. It’s a kind of a hard 
story—hard on some men in the deal. 
The bear was in the line of what he held 
to be his duty, and so was Missoury. But 
ef any of you young fellows has a wife or 
other woman relative that is inclined to 
consider how as a majority of men is 
ornary folk, you might be careful tellin’ 
her this varn.” 

His story began with the locality, 
Churn Creek Crossing, or Churntown, a 
settlement in the forest-covered moun- 
tains of Siskivou, a mere group of log 
cabins like a hundred other villages of 
the time. One advantage that it boasted 
of, however, many of the mining camps 
lacked—it contained enough children to 
keep up a school, taught by a tall, awk- 
ward Missourian named Ransome, who 
had settled in the village a year before 
with his diploma from some little fresh- 
water college in the west. The teacher 
built a cabin under a pine tree near the 
schoolhouse, and his wife made a garden 
in front of it. 

Perhaps the most popular men in the 
village were two good-natured, broad- 
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shouldered young fellows, Brown and 
Carter, who worked a little in lumbering, 
but for the most part hunted deer and 
grouse, and supplied the village with 
game. Promising young men everybody 
called them, and general incense stimu- 
lated latent ambition. A secret desire 
began to suggest higher game. ‘There 
were miners, prospectors, storekeepers 
and other people in the valley besides 
those already mentioned, but they do not 
belong in the story. There was, however, 
a bear, a mature canyon dweller, holding 
radical opinions respecting calves and 
pigs and the manifold advantages of liv- 
ing near a settlement. 

Here, then, are the characters in this 
mountain narrative—the two hunters, 
the Missourian teacher and the bear. It 
is important to observe that each one is 
entirely at home in a narrow circle of oc- 
cupations, and was entirely untested by 
what economic writers term the grand 
law of competition. The bear was expert 
at digging camass roots and capturing 
calves in the corner of the pasture field. 
The teacher was perfectly at home in the 
schoolroom and the garden. The two 
hunters were genial, popular young men, 
quick on a trail, but unacquainted with 
grizzlies. 

One morning the bear having come 
down from the mountains and visited the 
pig pens of the young hunters, they an- 
nounced their intention of wreaking ven- 
geance. The villagers were delighted; 
they, too, had suffered from the raids of 
the mountaineer, and had not dared to 
assault him in his lair. But now they 
thought it as good as done, since Brown 
and Carter were loading their rifles. 

Just as the men were leaving their 
cabins, the school teacher came along in 
his quiet almost timid way, and stood 
waiting under one of the straggling oaks 
that grew in the street of the village. It 
was Saturday, he told them, and he would 
like to go along; he, also, had paid un- 
willing tribute of the firstlings of his 
flock. Perhaps he might help a little; 
neighbors should stand by each other, and 
he had seen bears back in Missouri. They 
laughed a little, and silently “shot out 
the lip of scorn.” A moment later they 


broke into outright gibes, for the tall, 
lean pedagogue went straight into his 
cabin and brought forth his weapon 
new, sharp axe. 
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“Your axe will come in at the end, to 
cut up the game,” said Carter. 

The nettled teacher answered, “Per- 
haps it will come in before that. I knew 
a man back in Bidwell township who 
killed a bear with an axe. I know ’ma 
good chopper, but I never could hit any- 
thing with a rifle.” 

The two hunters and the school teacher 
followed on the trail of the bear and 
talked of the affair in hand. 

“Kill a grizzly with an axe? *Taint 
possible,” remarked Brown. “You had 
better climb up a tree when we find the 
critter, and heave the axe at his head.” 
“T swear,” said the teacher, “that I 


won't be the first fellow to back out. Vl 
stay as long as any one.” 

Both men looked at him in utter 
amazement. To do them justice, they 


had thought of the teacher’s offer to go 
along and of his weapon as merely in- 
tended for a joke. Where had he been 
brought up anyhow, not to have heard a 
few California bear stories ? 

“Thar was a grizzly,” said Brown, “in 
Amador county, in *49 when my brother 
was minin’ at Jackson Gates, a placer 
camp thar. Five good men goes to shoot 
him, and the grizzly chaws up one or 
two, and whips the rest out an’ out, and 
gits away with a dozen bullets in him. 
Aw he warn’t a very big grizzly nuther.” 

“That’s only a pioneer story,” retorted 
the teacher. 

“See here, Missoury,” Carter ex- 
claimed, stopping under a tree, “this 
thing’s got to be settled. Be you going 
with us with that little axe ?” 

The school teacher was a man of re- 
markable physique. Though awkward 
and shambling, his strength was enor- 
mous. Without a word he stepped back, 
whirled up his axe, bent his back to the 
effort and hurled himself and the weapon 
forward in swift assault. Gleaming like 
the battle axe of some Norse viking 
noiseless, terrible, the axe slipped side- 
wise into the knottiest shoulder of the 
evergreen oak. As it flew the school 
teacher released the helve and it hung 
there, quivering over the keen, buried 
blade. 

“Pull it out, Carter,” said the Mis- 
sourian, smiling a little as he saw how 
well he had driven the axe home at ex- 
actly the angle that made it most diffi- 
cult to remove the weapon. 
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Both the men tried, and failed to 
loosen the steel. Then the school teacher 
laid one long arm along the back of the 
helve, seized the end of the handle and, 
using both hands, twisted the axe from 
its hold with one triumphant effort. 

“That’s the only way,” he observed. 
“It’s the spring of the knot that catches 
the blade.” 

Brown and Carter looked at each other, 
admiring the feat, but still unsatisfied. 

“We'll be getting clost on the bear 
pretty soon,” said Brown, “but he won’t 
stand still for you to give him a clip. 
They might back in Missouri, but here 
where bears is grizzlies, they come at ye, 
first thing, as fast as a horse can run. 
Since you ain’t got no gun, you'd better 
go back, Missoury, even if you do swing 
an axe better than any other man in Sis- 
kiyou.” 

“We’re losing the trail with all this 
foolishness,” said the school teacher as 
they climbed the mountain side. 

The great plantigrade had evidently 
returned a number of miles to his chosen 
home. Through the evergreen oaks into 
a pine forest, then through the pines into 
spruce and cedar, the hunters went with 
slow and cautious steps. Early in the 
afternoon they felt that they were ap- 
proaching the lair of the grizzly. Tall 
mountains shaggy with pines and spotted 
upon their summits with patches of early 
snow, overhung a narrow glade strewn 
with huge rocks. At the farther end of 
the level space a black gorge cleft the 
hills; the beast’s tracks led straight into 
its mouth. Silently the two men, for- 
getting their companion, walked apart 
toward the two sides of the glen and 
climbed the rock-strewn edges so as to 
look down upon the trail and judge 
whether or not it was best to go down 
into the canyon. The teacher took his 
stand near the middle of the flat, leaned 
upon a mass of basaltic rock that rose 
high above his head, and felt the keen 
edge of his axe. The three men listened 
eagerly, but they heard only the grouse in 
the distant thicket, the bluejays and 
squirrels in the cedars, the low ripple of 
the mountain brook along whose borders 
they had climbed for hours. 

Pretty soon one of the hunters came 
slowly back, crossed the trail and climbed 
the right-hand side near his companion ; 
they whispered together, saying that it 


was a bad-looking place and it would be 
better to wait a while to see whether the 
bear would show up. They looked down 
some twenty feet upon the teacher, and 
one of them said “Missoury’s all right. 
Ef the bear comes out of that gulch and 
we don’t stop him, Missoury’ll climb that 
rock behind him.” 

The teacher could not hear what they 
said, but he waved his hand to them and 
swung his axe over his head to show that 
he was ready for action. The hunters 
leaned forward and peered into the black- 
ness of the mouth of the ravine, holding 
their rifles half poised in their hands. 
Utter silence fell upon the place while 
one might count ten—no more. Then 
the keen ears of the riflemen caught a 
mumbling, muffled sound among the 
scattered boulders that guarded the 
mouth of the canyon and rose in groups 
here and there like sacrificial altars to 
some forgotten religion. The noise 
seemed to come from everywhere and 
anywhere within the rocky circle at the 
mouth of the canyon. It sounded as 
quiet and homelike as the upward wal- 
lowing noise of an old cow that has be- 
come stiff and sleepy while lying in the 
chapparal, but the two men rose and 
shouted aloud in their excitement. They 
knew that the rock dweller was coming 
forth to see what manner of creatures 
these were who had disturbed his rest. 

Swift on the heels of the thought the 
three men saw their grizzly. He stood 
squarely in the trail and faced the shin- 
ing axe of the school master. He was 
nearer the two hunters, but he did not 
see them at all, though it was their shouts 
that had roused his fury. He charged 
forward, rose as the axe descended, took 
the blow and went on crushing the school 
teacher down as if he had fallen under 
the stroke of a battering ram. The axe, 
swung by the hand of a desperate man, 
cut deep into the head and neck, but no 
hand-to-hand weapon, not even a cru- 
sader’s sword, could have withstood such 
an onset. ‘The grizzly turned in his 
track, picked up the fallen man and 
dragged him into the open space. 

The men on the hillside had fired as 
the grizzly rose to strike and both their 
bullets had gone to the mark, but they 
did not fire again. The crisis found 
them unable to meet it; such a terrible 
manifestation of rage and strength dazed 
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and overwhelmed them; they lost their 
heads, as raw recruits do in their first 
battle. 

The schoo] teacher, caught in the grasp 
of the monster, thought of his wife, and 
made neither struggle nor outcry. Car- 
ter had told him of a man in San Benito, 
a mighty hunter, upon whom a grizzly 
came in the thick underbrush and struck 
him before he could resist. Then the 
bear had mangled him, but the man lay 
still until he went away and pulled him- 
self together, patch-work fashion. 

While the school teacher was enduring 
this agony the men on the hillside sat 
down, their rifles on their knees and 
gazed at the scene, fascinated with terror. 

“He’s killed,” whispered one, “clean 
eaten up. The bear’ll come up here 
next, too, if we don’t keep still.” 

The man in the gulch thirty paces dis- 
tant heard their voices, though the words 
were indistinguishable, and wondered 
why they did not shoot. 

After a while the bear left him, turned 
around once or twice, then came back, 
and again began to maul his captive. 
Then it lay down about ten feet distant, 
and presently the school teacher, who had 
fainted away, recovered his senses some- 
what, and, lifting his head, saw the bear 
and concluded that it was badly hurt. 

Presently the men on the hillside, 
somewhat reassured, began to talk, and 
the wind blowing across the glade, their 
words were carried to the school teacher. 
They said: 

“Tt’s all over, sure. The bear’s killed 
him, and gone and laid down to watch. 
There isn’t any use risking our lives now. 
We'll go back to the settlement and tell 
how the bear jumped on him before any 
one could get in a shot, and we'll get up 
a party tomorrow and come back to bury 
the poor fellow.” 

The nights were ice cold, and the 
school teacher knew he could not stand 
the hours of exposure. He might as well 
face one danger as another; if those men 
went off he was doomed. So he spoke as 
from a grave, and told them they must 
not desert him, for he would die without 
help. Then he shut his eyes, expecting 
the rush of the great beast. After a mo- 
ment, looking again, it lav as before, 
with the head on the paws, and he still 
heard the men talking together among 
the autumn leaves on the hillside. 
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Said one: “We'll fire six or seven bul- 
lets into him, and go down after the 
teacher.” 

Said the other: “That bear is only 
playing *possum. There is no use in any 
more folks getting chewed up.” And 
they waited, unwilling yet ashamed. 

The teacher, who felt himself growing 
weaker, spoke again, asking why they did 
not come. 

“The bear is dead,” he said, “come 
down and get me.” 

“But is he dead?’ 
“How do we know ?” 

Then the school master was minded to 
tell them to go home, and to die at last, 
despite all their caution and so descend 
to perdition, and to the pit of cowards; 
but he bethought himself of his young 
wife in the little cabin, and the hunger 
of life was still strong within him, so he 
took heart of courage and began to pull 


replied Carter. 





and push himself toward the great 
grizzly—a mere wreck of a body moving 


with half-stifled groans toward the great, 
brown creature that had crushed it. 

Half way across the space the strong 
will urged the shattered body, and then 
he spoke for the last time: 

“The bear is dead.” 

The men went down then, made a litter 
of boughs, using the school master’s axe, 
and carried him to the settlement, where 
they told their own story of the affair. A 
few days later they went into the valley, 
and never again returned to Churn Creek 
Crossing. It was a long time, however, 
hefore the truth came out, for the school 
teacher’s progress toward recovery was 


extremely slow. When the story was 
known, there was talk of punishing 


Brown and Carter if they ever came back. 
The old prospector had meant, as he 


said: “To take a hand in any such pic- 
nic. Them boys was a disgrace to Sis- 
kivou.” 


But as year after vear passed by, the 
village faded away, the stage road was 
abandoned, the mines “played out” and 
the last inhabitant moved regretfully into 
the vallev. Today, deserted cabins stand 
in thickets of chapparal and a few Chi- 
namen pick over the gravel of the once 
rich placer camp. If Brown and Carter 
ever returned, they found a young forest 
grown up in the forgotten streets, and 
the very name of Churn Creek buried in 
oblivion. 
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THE MISSION SAN GABRIEL, LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Where the silvery Guadalquiver winds o’er Andalusia’s plain, 

Shimmering in the golden sunlight ’neath the azure skies of Spain; 

Here a vineyard, there a tower, then beside a Moorish wall, 

Haunted by the far-off echo of the old Muezzin call: 

Once again the river listened when a youth and maiden fair 

Pledged their love-vows and together breathed the world-old lover’s prayer : 
“Mi Querida, let this circlet of my love a token be, 

Symboling a heart’s devotion, deathless as eternity.” 


And the river, flowing onward, heard as many times before, 
“Siempre te amare” blend with wail of “nevermore” ; 

Plighted vows and fond hearts broken, parted by Fate’s stern decree ; 
In two lives a weight of sorrow, in two hearts a memory. 

Lips that once love’s vows had spoken, trembling at love’s sweet caress, 
Now the solemn mass intoning, now the sacred chalice press; 

Then with band of brown-robed brothers, with the Holy Cross in hand, 
Journeying across the ocean to a distant foreign land. 


“All ve faithful make an offering for a holy mission bell 

Which shall sound the gladsome tidings in far-off San Gabriel; 
told and silver, brass and jewels, great will be your heavenly gain 

If one heathen soul converted naught is sacrificed in vain.” 

When the molten metal blushes hot within its sandy bed, 
3v the caldron stands a maiden gazing on the bubbles red; 

Then from off her slender finger draws a gold betrothal ring, 

And her pale lips for one moment to the cherished treasure cling. 


To the mission of San Gabriel came the bell in course of time, 
Where a tonsured padre marveled at the sweetness of the chime; 
Listened, till a wave of longing swept his soul as surges rise, 
Fraught with memories of the love-light mirrored in a woman’s eyes; 
And the bell, with strange insistence, seemed to echo one refrain: 
“Heart and soul by love united tho’ in life forever twain.” 
Like the knell of hopes departed came that message o’er the sea, 
But it told to him the story of a woman’s constancy. 





STANDISH, PHOTO 
SCULPTOR ROBERT I. AITKEN’S BUST OF THE LATE PRESIDENT M’KINLEY 


This bust, which was made shortly after McKinley’s death, has gained many 


favorable comments, both from friends of the late President, and from admirers of 
the talented young Californian sculptor. A bronze bust from this model has been 
placed in front of the McKinley Public School of Berkeley, California, and a similar 


one was unveiled at the St. Helena, California, High School, on September 19, 1902. 
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AN’S desire for gain and his reck- 
| less disregard of the effects of his 
ik: a ; 

harvestings upon the public do- 
main and the welfare of future genera- 
tions is nowhere more strikingly appar- 
ent than in the southwest. Here the cli- 

















(Parkinsonia), a charac- 
Vegeta- 
tion in the foreground is the Indian wheat 
(Plantago fastigiata). 


The palo verde 
teristic tree on the range reserve. 


mate is ideal; returns of the soil amply 
repay the husbandman for his efforts; 
and the struggle for existence is an 
easy one. The favorable natural advan- 
tages have enticed many to this balmy 
land, some to delve into its rich moun- 
tains for the treasures hidden away; 
some to husband the resources of the pro- 
ductive soils of the river valleys; others 
to take advantage of the abundant supply 
of nutritious grasses for cattle and sheep. 
It is coneerning the latter class and the 
effects of its doings upon the region that 
this writing speaks and endeavors to re- 
late what is being done to restore condi- 
tions which once existed and to undo the 


mischief which its avarice and_short- 
sightedness have wrought. 

With the advent of the cattle and 
sheep men in the southwest in the early 
sixties, began a deterioration of range 
conditions which have progressed apace 
since that time, until today there is in 
the language of the rancher nothing but 
“browse” on the larger part of the mesas, 
foothills and river valleys that once 
abounded with luxuriant vegetation. 
That there was at one time an abundant 
supply of nutritious grasses on large 
areas, which are now barren, there is 
abundant evidence. Records of the early 
Spanish explorers as well as public rec- 
ords of survey commissions in the late 

















giganteus), a 


The giant cactus (Cereus 
familiar object on the Arizona foothills. 
The plant shown is in full bloom; a crown 
of white flowers is on the end of each arm. 
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Dodson’s freight team near Tombstone, 
showing characteristic vegetation 


Jim 


forties and fifties, testify to these facts in 
no compromising terms. Besides these 
the memories of men and women still liv- 
ing corroborate, in a most striking man- 
ner, the evidence already cited. Indeed, 
old settlers have pointed out localities to 
me where they say hay was cut eight or 
ten years ago. Now these same localities 
are as barren as a roadbed save for the 
few stray cacti, the mesquite and the 
creosote bush. Nor is this the only effect 
of the close pasturing to which the coun- 
try has been subjected. These grasses 
and other vegetation which once covered 
the surface of the ground, either partially 
or entirely, are now gone. They have 
been eaten up and do not remain to pro- 
tect the surface of the ground and the 
roots of the grasses from the scorching 
effects of a subtropical sun in an arid at- 
mosphere. ‘This complete destruction of 


Arizona, 


the mulch, the natural covering 
of the earth which has been 
provided for its surface and 
the portions of the plants im- 
mediately beneath it, is gone, 
resulting in a destruction of 
the plants which have become 
well established under the con- 
ditions of nature when nothing 
but the wild beasts and the 
wilder Indians of the region 
molested them. 

This covering of old grass 
and debris from decaying veg- 
etation in general not only pro- 
tected the surface of the soil 
and shallow roots of plants from the 
scorching effect of the sun, but it served 
to conserve the rainfall. Imagine, if you 
please, two hard surfaces (the surface of 
the soil in the southwest becomes hard in 
dry weather) one with a covering of 
straw or loose organic material and the 
other barren, which will remain moist 
the longer? The farmer and gardener 
often raise fine crops of potatoes with no 
other care than planting and covering 
the surface with a thin layer of mulch. 
This decaying vegetation has certainly 
been of inestimable benefit to the surface 
of the country. It protected the soil from 
the direct rays of the sun; it furnished 
fertilizer in the form of decaying organic 
material, nitrogenous plant food in which 
desert soil is very likely to be deficient ; 
conserved the moisture which fell during 
the rainy season by preventing its evapo- 

ration from the soil as rapidly 














as from a barren surface. 

Nor is this all. Overstock- 
ing has not only destroyed the 
vegetation but the very surface 
of the country has suffered a 
marked change on account of 
it. In order to appreciate the 
full effect of this influence one 
must needs be acquainted with 
the character of the soils of the 
region. In wet weather horses 
and cattle mire on an average 
mesa, when a hoof print is 
scarcely visibleduring drought. 
In the winter these soils which 








Showing operations on Arizona range reserve (Janu- 


ary, 1901). 


together with the vegetation at this season of the year. 
The small growth in 
(Plantago fastigiata). 


foreground is the 





The character of the surface is also shown, 


Indian wheat 


have become so exceedingly 
hard during the dry weather 
are soaked up by the gentle mod- 
erate rains which prevail during 
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January and February. At 
this time the ground becomes 
exceedingly soft and water- 
soaked for a foot or more in 
depth, depending upon the ex- 
tent of the precipitation. The 
rains at this season of the year 
are moderate. They fall grad- 
ually; and if the season of 
1901 is a good criterion, a 
rainy season may extend over 
two or three days and one to 
two inches of rain may fall 
during that time. But this 
season is not productive of 
grasses. On the contrary, such 
plants as alfilaria (Erodium cicutarium), 
Indian wheat (Plantago fastigiata), to- 
gether with bur clover and rescue grass 
in the more favorable places constitute 
about the only cattle food. 

It is during the summer rainy season 
that the greater part of the valuable feed 
is produced. It is at this time more than 
any other that we need a spongy covering 
of decaying vegetable matter from pre- 
vious years to hold the moisture. During 
the exceedingly long dry season from 
March to the 1st of July the ground has 
hecome very dry and hard, and the con- 
dition has been aggravated by the con- 
stant trampling of cattle to and fro in 
search of feed and water. The rain at 
this season when it does come falls in 
torrents. July and August in average 
years are characterized by very violent 
local showers. It is easy to imagine the 
effect produced on a closely packed soil, 
usually lying at a considerable inclina- 
tion to the horizontal, by a 








Home, sweet home—a Mexican ranch twelve miles south 











of Tucson 

its surface where neither can do any 
good. To aggravate matters cattle trav- 
eling from river bottoms to the foot- 
hills in search of food and water have 
worn trails and reduced the surface to an 
impalpable powder. These trails form 
the beginnings oftentimes of deep gullies 
through which the water which otherwise 
would have spread over a much larger 
area of ground flows as through a trough. 

Many river bottoms which are now 
gullied by channels ten or twelve feet 
deep were originally irrigated by the 
water which spread over the entire bot- 
tom with no special channel. It is aston- 
ishing how some of these veritable gorges 
are cut. One authentic instance is re- 
corded in the Santa Cruz valley, near 
Tucson, Arizona. Nine years ago it is 
said that a man could ride over a certain 
place in what is known as the Pantano 
wash on a bicycle where now there is a 
gorge ten to fifteen feet deep and four to 





violent shower of short dura- 
tion. Under these cireum- 
stances but little of the water 
soaks into the soil. The sur- 
face becomes in effect a verita- 
ble “duck’s back.” It sheds 
water placed upon it in violent 
showers of short duration bet- 
ter than it absorbs them. Still 
the worst feature is not the loss 
of the precious water. The 
thing to be dreaded is the effeet 
on the soil itself. This is be- 
ing constantly carried away 
and deposited in the sands of 
river bottoms together with all 
the loose organic material on 


of grass 
and allow it to run off gradually 





A view on the right of way near Benson, Arizona. 
This probably represents the character of the grasses 
once extending over very extensive areas. Such bunches 


as are shown hold large quantities of water 
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Six weeks’ grass (Bouteloua aristedoides). 
This is very abundant in the fall and fur- 
nishes much feed for a short time 
eight rods wide. This condition is due 
in the largest measure to the destruction 
of the grasses and other vegetation which 
once covered the ground and formed an 
impediment to the erosive action of 
water. Abundant evidence of this is at 
hand. One may often find in the badly 
gullied bottoms a large tussock of sacca- 
ton (Sporobolus wrightii) holding the 
fort against the erosive action of the 
floods by causing a division in the water 
which flows against it and actually caus- 
ing the formation of two smaller ditches 
below the impediment caused by its mass 
of roots. 

To remedy some of these evils to the 
range country is the object of the experi- 

















Grama 
which furnishes a large amount of feed on 
the range at Tucson 


grass (Bouteloua polystachya), 
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ments recently inaugurated at Tucson, 
Arizona, under the joint auspices of the 
United States Department of Agrieulture 
through the office of the Agrostologist 
and the Arizona Experiment Station. It 
is very desirable to ascertain at this junc- 
ture just what treatment these areas of 
worn-out pastures need in order that they 
may again yield profit to the rancher and 
in order that the surface of the range 
may become at least partially covered 
with protecting vegetation. With this 
object in view the institutions mentioned 
above have, through the Honorable Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, secured a reserva- 
tion from entry of four sections of land 
in the vicinity of Tucson for the purpose 
of conducting experiments in range im- 
provement. The land which was selected 
by the officers of the experiment station 
after a very careful survey of the region 
in the neighborhood of the university, is 
located on either side of the Southern 
Pacific right of way, about six miles east 
of the city of Tucson. Through the tract 
in a diagonal direction run three broad 
shallow washes which form favorable lo- 
calities for the experiments to be con- 
ducted. 

The conspicuous vegetation on this 
tract at present time consists of the creo- 
sote bush (Covillea tridentata), mesquite 
(Prosopis velulina) and several species 
of cactaceae. The soil is bare for the 
greater part of the year. During the 
early spring there occurs a considerable 
growth of the Indian wheat (Plantago 
fastigiata), California poppy (Esch- 
scholtzia mexicana) and other short-lived 
plants. In late September and October 
there occurs a scanty growth in places of 
the six weeks’ grasses (Bouteloua aris- 
tidoides, Bouteloua rothroekii and Bou- 
teloua polystachya) so characteristic of 
the region. Indeed, the tract of land se- 
lected is a typical desert region in every 
way, and whatever success is attained in 
the experiments will point to conservative 
results and beneficial suggestions for 
handling these worn-out desert pastures. 

Three hundred and thirty-six acres of 
the two thousand five hundred and sixty 
reserved have been inclosed by a substan- 
tial fence. This alone will prevent cattle 
grazing on the inclosed area and furnish 
an object lesson with reference to the in- 
fluence of absolute rest on the recupera- 
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tion of the range. It is believed that rest 
(protection from grazing and tramping 
by stock) is the main thing necessary. 
There was feed for cattle in this region 
at one time and there will be again if 
nature is allowed to have her own way. 
The trouble is that stockmen try to get 
too much out of the range. They stock 
it with more cattle than they ought. If 
there had been only one-third or one- 
fourth as many cattle pastured on the 
range from 1865 to the present time it 
would in all probability carry the same 
number today. But this is no new ques- 
tion, nor is it applicable to Arizona alone. 

















Drop seed (Sporobolus cryptandrus). Abun- 
dant in places on sandy river bottoms 

The same conditions prevail in all range 
regions from the Missouri river to’ the 
Pacific coast and from British Columbia 
to the Mexican states of Sonora and Chi- 
huahua. The destruction has progressed 
a little further with us, however. 

Besides studying the range under rest 
and protection it is intended to carry on 
a series of experiments to determine 
whether any forage plants can be intro- 
duced which will be of value and produce 
feed commensurate with the expense of 
handling them; to ascertain whether re- 
seeding the range with native forage 
plants will yield beneficial results ; and to 
test the value of various cultural methods 
and ditch and levee systems in preventing 
the run off of water during the July and 
August freshets. Such experiments ought 
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to show what a rancher can do to improve 
the condition of his range, and besides, 
furnish him with data whereby he may 
be enabled to create small reserves in fa- 
vorable places where he can turn his weak 
stock which are unable to “rustle for 
themselves” during seasons of short feed. 

During the month of January about 
fifty acres of the fenced portion of the 
reservation received simple culture. It 
has not been thought wise to cultivate ex- 
tensively or thoroughly as one would do 
in ordinary farming operations. Disc 
and fine-toothed harrows are the only im- 
plements used. Seed is sown and covered 
with one or both of these machines. 
Sometimes the ground is disced or har- 
rowed before seeding and at times the 
seed has been scattered on the unculti- 
vated mesa. The fifty acres under culti- 
vation is divided into five areas, two ir- 
regular in outline and three laid out in 
long strips running diagonally across the 
drainage. ‘The five areas are divided in 
turn into sixty plats on which have been 
sown about forty species of forage plants. 
The seed used in experimentation has 
been obtained from every quarter of the 
globe, and particular care has been ex- 
ercised in selecting foreign seed, to use 
only that which grows readily in arid sit- 
uations. By far the greatest quantity of 
seed sown has been secured within one 
hundred and twenty-five miles of the 
range tract where the experiments are 
being conducted. One hundred bushels 
of seed was collected during September 
and October, 1900. This, after being 
threshed and cleaned was returned to the 
station from Washington and sown on 
the experimental plats in January. Be- 
sides the drier portions of the United 
States, Russia, Australia and Brazil have 
contributed their quota of seed for the 
investigation. It is from the native for- 
age plants, however, that the greatest 
amount of good is expected. For these 
grew in the region at one time in some 
profusion and will probably do so again 
if the proper methods are used for han- 
dling them. Indeed, there is little doubt 
that the species that now grow scatter- 
ingly in the region would increase won- 
derfully if not pastured at all for four 
or five years. 

It is believed that great benefit is to be 
derived from proper and judicious han- 
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dling of the run-off of water. Certainly 
beneficial results will accrue if the water 
which runs off so rapidly, carrying with 
it so much earth, is checked by shallow 
embankments or very shallow ridges such 
as are quickly and easily made by the aid 
of a disc harrow and more effectively 
with an ordinary plow. The experiments 
of this character in progress consist of 
two sorts. An attempt is made in cover- 
ing the seed to ridge up the ground as 
much as possible with the aid of the disc 
harrow, drawn diagonally across the 
washes. This serves to spread the water 
over the ground and therefore prevents 
its running off as rapidly as it does over 
the smooth surface of the mesa. 

Another method consists of plowing 
furrows in overlapping concentric ridges 
about fifty feet apart in the path of the 
run-off, causing the water to wind back- 
ward and forward in its progress down 
the slope instead of flowing directly 
through the lowest depressions. The ef- 
fect of these methods of restraining the 
flow were very noticeable after a light 
shower in the month of March. In one 


test made the depth to which the ground 


was wet within the cultivated area was as 
four to one compared with the untouched 
mesa surrounding. This method of cul- 
ture is thought to be approximately equal 
to multiplying the effectiveness of a 
shower of rain by four. If this can be 
promulgated over the many washes which 
occur all through the desert regions cer- 
tainly the quantity of feed can be ma- 
terially increased. 

To summarize the objects and purposes 
of the investigations in progress it is only 
necessary to add that beneficial results 
can be obtained only by a concert of ac- 
tion. No range will improve as long as 
every particle of vegetation is taken off 
as fast as it grows. The hope of those in 
charge of the investigations is that some 
method will be evolved for producing and 
preserving a protective covering for the 
soil; that more feed for stock may be 
produced; that the rain may be con- 
served on the surface where it falls long 
enough to soak into the ground; that the 
rapid erosion which has been so destruc- 
tive during recent years may be pre- 
vented; that the farmers on the river 
bottoms may be protected by having the 
flow of water on the mesas and foothills 
above them checked in such a way as to 
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Arizona millet (Chetocloa composita). Abun- 


dant on the sandy river bottoms 


render the streams more steady and the 
flood water less destructive. Nature’s 
method of doing all this is to cover the 
mountains with forests and the mesas, 
foothills and river bottoms with grass 
and shrubs and trees. No man has been 
able to devise a better method of accom- 
plishing the same result. It is certainly 
to be hoped that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the public ranges will be un- 
der such management that they will 
again yield profit, that they will increase , 
in value rather than deteriorate as they 
are doing at the present time. 














Blue grama (Bouteloua oligostachya). A very 
valuable grass in this Arizona region 























A COVE OF THE 


UPPER KLAMATH LAKE 


Klamath Lake in Oregon 


BY 


CASPAR 


W. HODGSON 


Illustrated from photographs by the Author 


T was in August. We had come down 

from Crater lake, high up on Cas- 

cade summits. For many days our 
food had been that of the hunter who 
goes unencumbered. One who has been 
in like position can imagine the avidity 
with which we fell to the oat porridge 
and gallons of cream set before us at the 
ranches on the grassy,cattle-covered Kla- 
math plains. For a time we believed 
this the finest region out of doors, and, 
in fact, it is in many respects true. 
Though the people live nearly one hun- 
dred miles from any railroad they are as 
happy as any people and they have their 
share of the rich things of the earth. 

And such fishing—in Wood river, 
which flows right by old Fort Klamath, 
in Williamson river, in Seven-mile creek 
—all streams direct from the mountains 
and literally alive with trout. Yes, and 


in Cherry creek, which comes down from 
Mount Pitt and flows into Upper Lake 
Klamath from the west. Cherry creek is 
more wooded and swifter flowing than 
Seven-mile, Wood and Williamson, which 
in their lower courses flow through the 
nearly level Klamath meadows and 
marshes. 

We camped on Cherry and would have 
been contented there for. weeks. The 
dolly varden trout are here abundant, yet 
gamy. No trout could have more beau- 
tiful waters in which to live than those 
of Cherry creek; and for a camp of na- 
ture-lovers its banks are simply perfect. 
Farther up the stream the still hunter 
can make pretty sure of a deer—if he 
wants more than one he has no right in 
any country. 

We were loath to leave Cherry and yet 
we were happy not many hours later at 
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the Poplars on Lake Klamath, the upper 
lake. Here the great white pelicans and 
herons fished side by side with us. The 
ducks and snipe, which come to Kla- 
math’s marshes during the summer to 
breed, played around us safely, for the 
laws protect them at this season. Such 
fishing as we enjoyed can only be ob- 
tained in little-frequented waters. The 
lake and rainbow trout caught here aver- 
age very large and ten to fifteen pound 
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specimens are not uncommon. 

A few Oregonians and Californians 
who know the place come here every 
year. One camp near the Poplars has 
been named for ex-Governor Budd, of 
California, who is one of the sportsmen 
who annually enjoys the fishing. 

We could have been almost as con- 
tented here as on Cherry creek had we 
had the time which is the one essential 
element for a good outing. 








ON THE UPPER KLAMATH—THE CAMP’S FRIDAY DINNER 


Among Oregon Apples 


BY 


a HEN youre in Oregon, if 
you go near Medford, you'd 
better stay a day or two with 

my brother-in-law,” said my friend. 

“He’s got a fruit farm that will astonish 

you.” 

I did go near Medford and I did stay 
with my friend’s brother-in-law, Captain 
Wiltonholme. The train pulled into 
Medford at about eleven in the morning, 
and I had hardly jumped off before I was 
telephoning to the captain. He said it 
was all right, to come on out, so I ar- 
ranged for my baggage, whistled to my 


“A HARVARD MAN” 


dogs and started to walk out to the cap- 
tain’s farm, which lay some three miles 
from town. 

It was a beautiful October day, the 
sun shining clear and bright, but not too 
warm, and there was a nip in the air that 
made you step out briskly. My road lay 
through fruit farms; on each side were 
orchards and the ground was red and 
yellow with fallen apples. A wind of a 
week before had blown down bushels of 
fruit upon the ground, and now the 
wagons and gangs of pickers were busy 
getting what was left on the trees. 
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ON CHERRY CREEK, AN OREGON TROUT STREAM 


Arriving ¢ ’ friend’s house, he al- 
\rriving at my friend’s house, he al 


lowed me to rest a little while, and then 
asked me if I should like to walk over 
the place. I eagerly accepted. We went 
first to the packing-house. It was a good- 
sized, whitewashed affair, where the 
wagons drove right in and unloaded their 
fruit on platforms on each side. 

The apples were hard and green, for 
they were to be shipped a long journey. 
They were heaped in great green piles, 
and several “hands” were busy packing 
them in new boxes. Up stairs some 
thousands of pounds of prunes were 
heaped on the floor “sweating.” This 
process is the last stage they have to go 
through before they are ready for pack- 
ing. From the packing-house we went 
to the carpenter shop, where a man was 
making boxes. 

But it was when we came to the or- 
chard itself that the real pleasure of 
fruit farming was to be seen. The pear 
trees had no crop this year, but my friend 
pointed out to me the “fruit buds” which 
predicted a good yield next season pro- 
vided an early spring frost did not get in 
its work, and the trees were all trimmed 
and pruned in expectation of this crop. 
The apple orchard was beautiful. Red 


and yellow colors literally covered the 
ground, the fruit lying in wasteful pro- 
fusion where the wind had knocked it 
down. We passed on to where the hands 
were picking the green apples for the 
English market. The wagons drove 
slowly between the lines of trees, the 
gangs of pickers working on ahead of 
them; and as the wagons came up the 
pickers deposited their boxes of apples in 
them. There were about thirty men en- 
gaged in this work and sometimes, I am 
told, women work, too. It was a scene 
in Arcadia. 

[ must speak of the quail shooting 
next day. We were out early in the 
morning. The sun had not been up long; 
there was a sting in the air, and we blew 
on our fingers as we walked along. It 
was clear and beautiful and the foothills 
that surrounded the valley shown red 
and vellow and brown in the morning 
light. 

It was great sport. The dogs were 
young and enthusiastic, the air full of 
the life and glow and sharpness of au- 
tumn, the coveys numerous, my com- 
panion genial and a thorough sportsman, 
and altogether I spent there one of the 
happiest days that I can remember. 





The East and the West 


BY KATHRYN 


HE present writer is not a biased 
T one. That she must proclaim at 

the outset. She is simply an ob- 
server whose unpretentious journeyings 
as a tourist across and up and down the 
American continent has made her ob- 
serving, and she herewith bears testi- 
mony. Only that and nothing more. 

Visiting frequently the two oceans— 
and at various seasons of the year—one 
cannot but finally declare in favor of the 
California coast, assuming, of course, 
that recreation, physical comfort and 
quiet enjoyment are the purposes de- 
sired. 

Florida has its manifest attractions 
with its magnificent hotels and its some- 
what feverish splendor for three months 
of the winter season; the eastern coast 
its seasonable delights, but Monterey and 
Coronado, Pasadena and Santa Barbara, 
the luxurious Santa Clara valley and the 


inspiring Yosemite are continuous, per- 
petual and eternal in their attractiveness. 
Why not frankly speak of them, and why 
not proclaim the advantages of our own 
land instead of turning our eyes always 
toward Europ 


* * * * *% 

It has been asserted that the true value 
of souls is in proportion to what they can 
admire. 'The soul value of America can- 
not be said to take a high rank, either in 
our own or in the opinion of the watch- 
ful world, and if that assertion is true 
our fault may indeed be in the fact that 
as a nation we are so little given to ad- 
miring what belongs to us. 

To be sure, as regards what is not our 
own, that is another story. But we are 
better critics than we are praisers. We 
take our pleasures rather hard. What 
we do is looked at in a spirit that searches 
to criticize rather than to admire. It is 
not seemly among us to both make the 
thing and praise it. Generally, more is 
said of the flaws than of the perfections. 
And we burn very little incense to the 
charms and beauties of this land of ours. 
It may be we haven't time. Innate, 
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though, is the appreciation of the dignity 
of nature in our mountains and seas and 
plains. And if we do not say much re- 
dounding to their fame and glory, we at 
least do not disparage, like that English- 
man who, with customary miserable clev- 
erness, called this a “great hulk of a con- 
tinent that even the moon finds fatiguing 
to cross.” It takes a foreigner to score 
another’s country. Goldsmith, writing 
of Italy, through which he was traveling, 
remarked, “The only growth that dwin- 
dles here is man.” 

Most of the beauties of Europe are 
duplicated here. In our lakes, our rivers, 
our shores, our mountains. In no coun- 
try in the world is there the great variety 
of climate to choose from as in ours. 
Every season is ours for the going to it: 
every breeze, every temperature, from the 
heat of the tropics to the cold of the 
Arctics; from the dryness of the moun- 
tains to the moisture of the sea. At any 
time of the year we need but to move 
backward or forward, northward or 
southward to reach what the heart de- 
sires, or the body needs. There are the 
languorous islands of the south, with 
their shell-strewn beaches, the freezing 
north lands and the snow tunnels, the 
cool, shadowed mountains, the soft rivers 
that “drag their humid train,” the des- 
erts and their silence, the oceans and 
their noise. 

Look eastward and westward—from 
the rising to the setting sun, from one 
side of the country to the other, from the 
extreme of excitement to the extreme of 
serenity, from the turmoil of one coast 
to the peace of the other. On one side 
the ocean itself strikes hard, and in 
stress and opposition beats against the 
shore. On the other it bathes the land 
gently, like a mother humming a lullaby. 

California is the dreamy, the beauti- 
ful, the land of peace and plenty, that 
began as most nations have their end, in 
frenzy, in greed, in violence. Until the 
phenomenon of *49 it was little known, 
was but an indefinite part of the great in- 





THE EAST 
definite west, when like the cry of the 
new-born babe, the thunder shriek of 
gold startled the world and struck the 
madness of dissatisfaction into the hearts 
of the countless thousands. Then began 
ihe sorry march of the toilers, the dull 
rumble of the laden wagon trains cross- 
ing the long miles, with Death and Mis- 
ery and Hope the incessant watchers. 
Then the noisy days of labor, of blood- 
-hed, of disappointments, of success, till 
ihe great plundering army turned home- 
ward again, and California had emerged 
into importance, and the calm that fol- 
lows the battle was upon it. To its rare 
corner of the earth now flocks a different 
army, lovers of peace and of beauty, go- 
ing where the palm and the pepper trees 
‘lourish, where white mountains stand 
-entinel over beautiful green valleys, 
where flowers riot and seagulls whirl, 
where the great blue eye of an ocean 
peers watchfully up, and over the land. 
It is the most beautiful empire on God’s 
‘air earth. It is the home of the lotus 
caters; there it is “always afternoon.” 


I know little of the commercial side of 
this lovely land, but I know it to be the 


one spot in America where gentle cour- 
tesy invariably prevails, while railway 
travel is made delightfully easy and com- 
fortable; where women journeying with- 
out male escort are treated with the 
nicest consideration, and where the cli- 
matic conditions are more attractive, for 
ithe Anglo-Saxon at least, than the 
Riviera or any part of the Mediterranean 
coast. It is a land from which one ever 
regretfully departs. And in San Fran- 
cisco is centered all the revelry and ac- 
tivity and excitement of the big western 
state. 

* * * x * * % 

It shows the energy of American peo- 
ple that the greater number centers where 
there is most to be done. Fancy a race 
of Puritans in California. It took the 
fierce forests, the cold winds from the 
sca, the rigors and the efforts of the 
sterner clime to mold great men. In 
New England they still bear the rugged 
heritage left by a struggling people that 
was. In the west the crumbling Spanish 
missions, slowly disappearing in flowers, 
like babes in the woods, bear silent testi- 
mony of another fight, a noble and a 
brave, made, too, by purposeful men, but 
decay is marking their labors and soon 
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only their legends will remain in the land 
they loved and redeemed. 

When we leave California we do so 
with a sigh, a hope to return. As the 
little churches fall back helpless among 
the flowers, up hurry man’s high temples 
on the other coast, which is his more 
rightful kingdom, and there the bricks 
take the place of the trees, and the smoky 
sky the clear blue one. There the people 
reign and here the roses. 

We rest better in California, but we 
live better in New York. When the de- 
sire to be in the world and of it is upon 
us, ’tis toward the stirring, feverish east 
we turn, and then take up the fine chase 
of life and living with the rest of them, 
partake of the elegancies of the West 
End and “assist” at the bright summer 
show of Atlantic City. If of the elect 
we spin down to elegant Newport, which 
among its scores of advantages, in deli- 
cious self-satisfaction records, that it is 
just “sufficiently far from the vices of 
New York, and the virtues of Boston,” 
to be exquisitely serene and comfortable. 

A resident of Colorado, I am as one 
who stands upon the mountain heights 
and looks eagerly upon both beckoning 
oceans. As a modest cosmopolite I find 
they are each alluring. From the summit 
of the Rockies they both appeal and ap- 
peal strongly. One is perhaps really 
home with its inherited affection as well 
as its garish splendor, its fashions, its 
frivols, its conventions, its commercial 
magnificance. The other is quietude, 
serenity, health, gentleness and future 
comforts. Art on the one side, nature on 
the other, which will outlast ? 

“And who is king, today ?” Greuze, the 
painter, would ask his daughter each 
morning during the great revolution in 
France. Then he would add: “Raphael 
and Homer will live longer than these 
temporary kings.” 

So the writer of all this, who has 
lounged about the coasts, finally concludes 
that peace and plenty are more lasting 
than brilliancy and strife. The gentle 
Pacific is better for true. happiness and 
pure pleasure than the Atlantic can ever 
be. It is a decision made without preju- 
dice or favor and its conclusion is not 
based on sentiment but rather against it, 
for after all, birth and heredity are pow- 
erful factors for final conclusion. 





California Mineral Products 


State Mineralogist Lewis E. Aubury reports the yield and value of the mineral 
substances of California for 1901 as follows, according to returns received at the 
State Mining Bureau, San Francisco, in answer to inquiries sent to producers: 


Product. Yield. Value. Product. Yield. Value. 
Antimony, tons...... 50 $8,350 Magnesite, tons 4,726 43,057 
Asbestos, tons 110 4,400 Marble, cubic feet.... 2,945 4.630 
Asphalt, tons........ 21,364 312,219 Mineral paint, tons... 325 875 
Bituminous rock, tons 24,052 66,354 Mineral water, gallons 1,555,328 559,057 
Borax (crude and re- Natural gas 92,034 

fined), tons.......". 22,23 982,380 Paving blocks, thousd. 1,920 41,075 
Cement, tons........ 71,800 159,842 Petroleum, barrels.... 7,710,315 2,961,102 
Chrome, tons 130 1,950 Platinum, ounces .... 250 3,200 
Brick, thousand 130,766 860,488 Pyrites, tons ........ 4,578 18,429 
Pottery, tons........ 55,679 39,144 Quartz crystals, lbs... 4,000 17,500 
Coal, tons 150,724 401,772 Quartz sand, tons.... 500 500 
Copper, pounds ......34,931,785 5,501,782 Quicksilver, flasks ... 26,720 285,014 
Fullers’ earth, tons... 1,000 19,500 Rubble, tons 169,513 327,063 
Glass sand, tons..... 50 15,750 Salt, tons 126,218 366,376 
Gold 16,989,044 Sandstone, cubic feet. 226,741 192,132 
Granite, cubic feet.... 214,94: 519,285 Serpentine, cubic feet. 89 890 
Graphite, tons j 4,480 Soda, s 8,000 400,000 
Gypsum, tons 3,87: 38,750 = Silver 229,356 
Lead, pounds 720,500 28,820 Slate, squares 5,100 38,250 
Lithia mica, tons..... 1,100 27,500 Soapstone, tons 10 119 
Lime, barrels 317,383 334,688 Tourmaline, pounds . 500 20,000 
Limestone, tons ..... 76,937 99,445 Turquoise, pounds ... 500 20,000 
Macadam, tons 360,883 313,974 
Manganese, tons ..... 425 4,405 BUDE ooo exh See eae uses $34,355,981 


In 1900 the total product was valued at $32,622,945, so that the increase for 
1901 is $1,733,036. 


The mineral production of California for the fifteen years from 1887 to 1901 is 
as follows, as compiled especially for Sunset from the records of the State Mining 
Bureau by Professor G. E. Bailey: 

No. of No. of 

Product. Amount. Value. Years Product. Amount. Value. Years 

Retrns. Retrns. 

Antimony, tons.. 680 79,805 11 Marble 671,282 15 
Asbestos, tons .. 582 27,800 13 Mineral paint,tns 6,221 100,035 12 
Asphalt, tons .. 9,323 2,919,964 15 Mineralwater,gls 14,047.814 3,835,480 15 
Bituminous rock, Natural gas .... 870,402 
3,538 2,044,173 y 91,400 

Borax, tons .... 23.536 10,458,649 Paving blocks .. 12,711 
Cement, tons ... 3.576 789,248 Petroleum, bbls. 25,323,307 — 22,: 37 5,808 
Chrome .... 304,750 Platinum, oz... . 3,367 18,501 
Brick, thousand. 932,82 6,111,005 Pyrites, tons ... 19,620 98,182 
Pottery, tons .. 352 674,279 Quartz crystals. 35,500 
Coal, tons 997,582 4,069,548 Quicksilver, flsks 34,977 17,918,249 
Copper, pounds. . 136, 464, 680 19,788,337 Rubble, tons.... 3,344,941 3,124,771 
Fullers’ earth,tns ; 35,650 Salt, tons 809,080 2,225,576 
Gold 213,990,369 Sand glass, tons 10,200 21,950 
Granite 7,885,185 Sandstone 974,381 
Graphite, tons. . j 4.480 Serpentine, cu.ft. 9,685 20,390 
Gypsum, tons... 0S 361,096 Silver 12,531,466 
Infusorial earth, Slate, squares .. 32,860 207,739 
Soapstone, tons. 435 18,244 
Soda, tons 37,430 1,096,500 
Sulphur, tons .. 2 50 
Tin, pounds .... 287,289 59,964 
Tourmaline .... 20,500 
Turquoise, Ibs. . 1,000, 40,000 
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Iron ore, tons... 

Lead, tons 

Lithia mica, tons 

Lime & limestone 

Macadam, tons . 4,186,435 

Magnesite, tons. 22,867 

Manganese, tons. 7.730 69/646 
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AT WORK ON THE FACE OF AN EIGHTEEN-FOOT QUARTZITE VEIN, LIBERTAD QUICKSILVER 
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At Close of Day 


BY EE. C. TOMPKINS 

The sunset windows bordering the crest 

Of San Franciscan hills are all aflame 

As if, from out the west, some courier came 
Straight from the glowing chambers of the sun 
To set his lighted torch in every one! 


The mimic oceans on the east respond 
And all the shadowing arch of dusky blue 
That lifts against the fathomless beyond 
Burns into saffron and a rose-red hue; 


And so, the brave old heights are haloed by 
The luminous glory melting into air, 

The mingled splendor of the sea and sky—- 
And earth, that shares the homage, unaware. 


School Extens 


HE formation of the School Exten- 
sion Society of San Francisco rep- 
resents the organization here of a 

movement for the broadening of school 
activities and functions, which is already 
well under way throughout the country. 
New York, Chicago, Boston and several 
southern cities and towns, as well as San 
Francisco, have taken steps in this direc- 
tion. 

The formation of this society in San 
Francisco, and the initiation of a course 
of free evening lectures by the society in 
the Franklin Grammar School, followed 
closely upon the opening, in the same 
district, of the children’s new playground 
by the Board of Education. 

Those interested in the movement are 
working to bring about the extension of 
public school activities into important 
educational fields which they do not now 
cover. The practice of closing the school 
doors and yards at three or four o'clock 
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every day as well as Saturdays and holi- 
days, and leaving a large and expensive 
educational plant idle for over one-half 
of the working hours of the day and 
evening, is not thought to be good public 
economy. Nor is it thought the part of 
wisdom for the municipality and state to 
neglect to exercise watchful supervision 
over the lives and growing characters of 
school children out of school hours and 
after they leave school. 

The school extension movement is a 
protest against haphazard and limited 
educational methods on the part of the 
state, and a positive effort to bring about 
the adoption, as a part of public school 
policy, of broader ideas of what the school 
system might be and do. It is, therefore, 
a practical movement for wide social bet- 
terment on educational lines through the 
already existing public school system. 
The wise shaping, extension and strength- 
ening, by natural evolutionary process, of 





SCHOOL EXTENSION AS 
ihe school plant and school work for the 
accomplishment of wider and deeper so- 
cial ends is one of the vital aims of the 
promoters of this national movement. 

As the public school system is a uni- 
versal system, the school extension move- 
inent is a movement to work out on edu- 
cational lines a universal plan of social 
vetterment. 

There are three things which school 
extension does not do. It does not re- 
ireat into some quiet Altrurian glade to 
there undertake to work out, under as- 
-umed ideal conditions, a new and theo- 
retical plan of social life. It does not try 
o introduce any new sentimental ele- 
ment into community life of some special 
orm of social service for the benefit of 
the “poor,” however important such ser- 
vice on right lines may be. Something 
nore robust than these things is required 
io meet the social needs of modern times. 
Nor, again, does it look to some distant 
overthrow of existing economic and in- 
dustrial conditions for the cure of all 
social ills. 

Those imbued with the spirit of mod- 
ern school extension believe in going to 
work right now, in life as it is, and 
evolve from the public school system a 
natural and practical method of making 
better men and women. ‘They believe 
that we do not now “know it all”; that 
the school and society are not yet perfect ; 
that on the contrary they are undoubtedly 
susceptible of vast improvement; that 
thoroughgoing improvements wrought 
out within the universal school system 
will reflect for good upon the whole of 
human life; that personal character is 
the basis of all human life, and that if 
we can find a way within the scope of in- 
dividual, municipal, state and national 
power, for making human character what 
it ought to be, that the men and women 
thus produced will find a way to live hap- 
pily together, with the love of God and 
one another in their hearts, and ruling 
all their acts, and that, finally, there are 
certain positive things which can now be 
done in the practical, conscious, evolu- 
tionary movement toward these ends. 

The following brief enumeration of 
some of these positive features of the 
school extension programme must suffice 
to indicate—at least to some extent—the 
present trend of school extension ac- 
tivities : 
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Kindergartens in the schools under scien- 
tifically trained and selected kindergartners. 

Boys’ clubs under the intelligent leadership 
of men thoroughly trained in athletic, social, 
moral and educational play-work with boys. 

Girls’ clubs on similar advanced lines. 

Public playgrounds in crowded city dis- 
tricts, intelligently managed. 

Gymnasia and _ physical 
schools. 

Swimming tanks and shower and tub baths 
in connection with the schools. 

Vacation schools with country excursions 
and nature study. 

Farm schools where boys and girls and 
young men and young women, having a taste 
for country life, may receive practical educa- 
tion in scientific farming, dairying, etc., in 
connection with their school training. 

Manual training and education in the do- 
mestic arts. 

School auditoriums for the use of pupils 
and the public. 

Free evening lectures and courses of in- 
struction for adults and young people of suffi- 
cient maturity, with printed syllabi of lec- 
ture courses and free distribution of books 
from the public library bearing on the sub- 
jects covered. 

The laying out and planting of cereals, veg- 
etables, flowers, grasses and trees for the in- 
struction and pleasure of pupils in connec- 
tion with the schoolyards and playgrounds. 

The improvement and _ beautification of 
schoolrooms and buildings. 

The beautifying of the public streets and 
front gardens and windows facing on the pub- 
lie streets, and of back and side gardens and 
garden walls attached to city homes. 

Opening of the schools after school hours, 
as a neighborhood guild center, for free con- 
certs, entertainments, public meetings to dis- 
cuss non-partisan questions, meetings of clubs 
formed by parents of pupils or others, with 
public reading, library and reference rooms, 
ete. 

As perfect a school system as possible in 
point of internal organization and adminis- 
tration, with a thoroughly organized and 
trained teaching force in every school under 
a progressive principal, keeping in close touch 
with other educational forces in the com- 
munity, such as the home, church, press, the- 
ater and factory. 

Night schools especially adapted to the 
needs of young working men with provision 
for athletics and physical culture and social 
enjoyment, as well as serious intellectual 
work, technical training, ete. 

The improvement of factory and shop con- 
ditions, especially where large numbers of 
employes are brought together, as in im- 
proved sanitary arrangements, provision of 
well-lighted and ventilated and attractive 
lunchrooms, ete. 


culture in the 


In explanation of some of these ideas 
it may be said that the free extension lec- 
ture system has been an important and 
most successful part of the public school 
system of New York city for twelve 
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years. The rapid growth of boys’ clubs 
throughout the country in recent years 
has demonstrated the possibilities, value 
and needs of boy life on these lines. The 
correspondingly rapid and commendable 
growth of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation throughout the land with their 
finely equipped gymnasiums, swimming 
tanks, hot and cold showers, clubrooms, 
lectures, classes, etc., has thoroughly dem- 
onstrated the value and demand for these 
important and powerful influences upon 
the growing character of young men. The 
similar rapid development of private cor- 
respondence schools has shown the de- 
ficiency of the public school system here. 

If the city and state is to engage in the 
education business at all, it is thought 
that it ought to do its work thoroughly, 
and to do it right, without any arbitrary 
limit or stint. 

The practical education and training 
of the young to fit them in the best way 
to meet the actualities of life in the world 
as it is, isa phase of the movement need- 
ing to be dwelt on. This isa busy, work- 
ing world and a social world. The people 
composing it are not hermits or recluses. 
An educational system constructed by 
evolutionary process to fit into such a 
world, should train young men and 
women, among other things, to labor. 
The introduction of manual training and 
instruction in agriculture and the domes- 
tic arts into the schools is a practical step 
in recognition of this need. Training for 
the requirements and exigencies of re- 
fined, cultured social life, including the 
highest moral life and social and civic 
service, is another most important part 
of educational work not to be omitted. 
It requires powerful influences, perhaps 
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running through many ages to make a 
true man or a true woman. The boys’ 
club and the girls’ club, on strong lines, 
harmoniously co-operating with the 
home and school and church, can be 
made powerful agencies for training the 
heart and moral character. 

The aim of the coming broader school 
system should be to aid, so far as human 
wit and love can do, in all the wide fields 
of activity in the whole of life, in making 
better men and women. Modesty, hu- 
mility, patience, resolution, willingness 
and tireless energy to try and learn and 
do in the presence of the infinite wit and 
love of God are requisites in the task. In 
the extended and perfected school system 
of some future day, every individual 
man and woman, filled with the warm 
spirit of love for humanity, will consider 
himself an appointed agent in the work 
of shaping and elevating human life. En- 
deavoring first to make himself clean and 
strong and wise, he will at every point 
strive to make his influence felt for ever 
higher and broader good. He will so live 
that his touch and influence will ever en- 
noble, dignify, make happier, grander, 
better. One man will thus aid the other, 
and all recognize that they are brothers. 
The world will then be a happy school, 
church, playground, home and dwelling 
place and workshop united in one—all 
life a noble effort and a happy play, a 
whole understood, working together as 
one, guided by conscious mind and re- 
fined, spiritual impulses to the highest 
good. 

By the right education of men and 
women we may hope that these ends will 
some time be realized. The work is be- 
fore us. Let us do it. 
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California 
BY R. E. BOYNS 
In broidered robes of regal state she stands, 
The robes Pomona’s self has clothed her in, 
The gold and purple of her fragrant lands, 
The living warp and woof entwined within. 
Italia’s sister, arbitress of fate 
Is she; her throne is set on amber sands; 
Her ministers within her golden gate 
Invite to luscious sweets the migrant bands. 
Here’s hearth and health, here’s wine and wealth for those 
Who will but heed the invitation given, 
For California opes her hands and throws 
A shower of jewels from her raiment riven. 
Then be her guest, proclaim the earth around, 
A golden banquet: El Dorado found. 


The November attractions at 
the California Theater, San 
Francisco, include James A. 
Herne’s masterpiece, “Shore 
Acres;” a great New York 
success, “Lost River ;” another 
Herne play, “Hearts of Oak,” 
and the big musical comedy, 
“The Belle of New York.” 
Without doubt, “Shore Acres” 
is one of the most artistic plays 
on the American stage and 
despite the many years it has 
been before the public the pop- 
ularity increases rather than 
diminishes. ‘The company is 
practically the same that orig- 
inally produced “Shore Acres.” 
Since the death of Herne, 
James A. Galloway has been 
playing the leading role with 
much success. He was Herne’s 
understudy in the part when it 
was created. This will be the 
Thanksgiving attraction and 
the realistic dinner scene with 
the real turkey will make time- 
ly drama. 


“King Dodo,” the new com- 
edy opera by Pixley and 
Luders, coming direct from 
4 
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JAMES A. GALLOWAY IN “SHORE ACRES” 
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RAYMOND HITCHCOCK AS KING DODO IN THE COMIC OPERA OF THAT NAME 


its successful run of two months at 
Daly’s Theater, New York, with the same 
organization of seventy-five people, is 
the attraction at the Columbia Theater, 
San Francisco. The cast is a long one, 
including among its principals Raymond 
Hitchcock, the comedian who set all 
Broadway laughing over his interpreta- 





tion of “King Dodo”; Cheridah Simp- 
son, the Junoesque prima donna; Flora 
Zabelle, the soubrette; Greta Risley, 
Margaret McKinney, Arthur Wooley, 
William Corliss and Arthur Deagon. 
“King Dodo” will be followed by the 
season’s big production of “Florodora.” 
Other early attractions for the Columbia 
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KLEIN & GUTTENSTEIN, PHOTO 
JEANETTE GILMAN OF “THE LIBERTY BELLES” COMPANY, AT THE 
CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO, DURING OCTOBER 


are the Bostonians, David Warfield and 
“Captain Jinks,” with Elizabeth Ken- 
nedy in the leading role. 


The success of the engagement of “The 
Strollers” at the Columibia Theater, San 
Francisco, was in no small measure due 
to Theodor Vogt, of San Francisco, the 
musical director. He was called upon 
suddenly to serve in that capacity and 
his baton brought harmony and delight. 

Since Mascagni’s arrival the old dis- 
cussion concerning hero worship and cre- 
ative power has waged in the critical re- 
views. The editor of the Musical Cou- 
rier says on this theme, “Heroes and 
Critics”: “After all, the cultured is the 
domineering influence always and every- 
where, even in huge China. Those to 
whom the subject of a painting is of 
more importance than the drawing, the 
color scheme, the composition and the 





technic, cannot understand its essence, 
hence those are not the people to whom 
the painter looks. The musically cul- 
tured people of this country want crit- 
icism and not what is given to them at 
the expense of art. * * The revolt 
of the critic is the first step, and the 
first step of that revolt is his isolation.” 

Ellen Beach Yaw, the California so- 
prano with the wondrous vocal range, 
now in Paris, has been kept exceedingly 
busy lately singing into a phonograph, 
making records for the Shah of Persia. 
The Shah is an enterprising monarch 
who proposes to kill ennui in his lonely 
palace at Teheran by turning loose the 
mechanism of a few hundred phono- 
graphs, gramophones and similar enter- 
tainers. Modern invention makes it pos- 
sible for far-away Persia to hear the 
soulful strains of Parisian opera and of 
London music halls. 








Books and Writers 





ARNOLD GENTHE, PHOTO 


PETER ROBERTSON, DRAMATIC CRITIC SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE 


One of the best-known newspaper 
writers on this coast is Peter Robertson, 
the veteran dramatic critic of the San 

Francisco Chronicle. Be- 


«‘ THE SEEDY sides his criticism of new 
MAN” COMING plays, always conserva- 
IN BOOK FORM tive, well-considered and 


founded on wide knowl- 
edge of plays and actors, Mr. Robertson 
for years has been in the habit of con- 
tributing to the Sunday edition of his 
paper a series of articles, discussing the 
stage, together with literature, art and 
other topics. These articles he has 
grouped under various heads, but in the 
latest series he has invented, as the 
mouthpiece of his own sayings, a unique 
character whom he calls “The Seedy 


Man.” It is this figure which serves as 
the title of a volume of these papers that 
is to be issued in handsome style this 
month by A. M. Robertson, the well- 
known local bookseller and publisher. 
The book will have a very striking cover 
illustration by Gordon Ross, an old 
man’s head in black and white. These 
papers have been recast and in this new 
form they will be found very attrac- 
tive reading for leisure half hours. In 
fact, Mr. Robertson’s articles are more 
nearly akin to the Paris feuilleton than 
anything which has been printed in this 
country. There are many traits in com- 
mon between the literary Scotchman and 
the Gaul. In beth there is the gift of 
stvle, much sentiment and the power of 
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enforcing truth in an agreeable way. 

The Seedy Man is a Ulysses of the city 
pavements, who has seen much and who 
has the ideal philosopher’s gift of mor- 
alizing without tedium. He is of uncer- 
tain age; he loves his comfortable chair 
at the club and his glass of toddy. Like 
Holmes’ immortal “Autocrat at the 
Breakfast Table,” he does most of the 
talking, but other characters are intro- 
duced to draw him out or to suggest new 
lines of thought. Among these are the 
Fellow in the Corner, the Practical Man, 
the Candid Man, the Cynic and the Sen- 
iimental Man. ‘They really serve little 
more than to enliven the articles with 
dialogue, in the handling of which Mr. 
Robinson is very happy. The old man, 
when he has had several drinks, often in- 
dulges in sentiment which is so neatly 
expressed that it is never in danger of 
going over the line into sentimentality. 
Running over the heads of chapters one 
finds the following subjects discussed 
among -many others: Poetry, About 
Women’s Eyes, About Love, Some Hu- 
man Weaknesses, About Outlaws and 
Operas, The Uselessness of Kings and 
About the Morbid Story. These titles 
will serve to give an idea of the topics 
which the Seedy Man discusses. The 
author’s half-cynical humor, with clever 
hits at passing fads, has a Thackerayan 
quality that is very enjoyable. 

Naturally in these sketches, covering 
a wide range of topics, Mr. Robertson 
deals much with the theater, for the play- 
house is now the great means of popular 
recreation. ‘Twenty years ago there was 
strong prejudice against the theater in 
many quarters and strictly orthodox peo- 
ple in various creeds barred the play as 
a source of evil. Today the number who 
fail to recognize the theater as one of 
the great means of popular education is 
so small as to be scarcely worthy of note. 
Responding to this vastly increased in- 
terest in the theater Mr. Robertson has 
made his Seedy Man discourse frequently 
on drama and music. What will be found 
in these sketches, often presented in mild 
exaggeration but none the less true, is 
an earnest protest against the school of 
dramatic art represented by Pinero in 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” and “The 
Gay Lord Quex,” and that other school, 
no less repulsive in its mixture of pessi- 
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mism and evil passions of which Ibsen is 
the leader. It would be a good service 
if the wise words of this veteran theat- 
rical critic could be put in the hands of 
those whose tastes are forming and who 
have not yet reached that stage when 
their jaded palates require the stimulus 
of vice and double entendre on the stage. 
Of this rage for coarse novels and inde- 
cent plays, the Seedy Man says: 


“T am not pessimistic. I think life has al- 
ways something beautiful about it. Clouded 
over sometimes, yes, often; but hasn’t the 
gray day a beauty of its own, and hasn’t the 
storm a wild excitement? I don’t know any 
more enjoyable feeling than to see the sun 
bursting through the cloud, the bit of blue 
sky through the breaking storm. For heaven’s 
sake, let us keep away from the morbid study 
of eternal wickedness! We have been scared 
into a dread of living by morbid literature. 
by morbid plays, and the cynical sneer of 
baser and inferior intellects. I believe, gen- 
tlemen, this latter-day philosophy, this rank 
novel, this theater-libreism, comes from un- 
healthy brains. What do we want with false 
representations of abnormal conditions? All 
is not vice that seems to be, any more than all 
is virtue that seems to be. Everything is to 
us what we think; let us think the best of 
everything. * * Nobody was ever hurt 
by a little honest pleasure thrown into life; 
nobody ever was the worse for an honest 
laugh; and no time was ever wasted that put 
brighter ideas and pictures of the world into 
our minds.” 

The Seedy Gentleman got up and reached 
for his coat. 

“We would all be better if we.could. We 
mean well; we may be weak. But I have 
never been able to see why the misfortunes 
and vices of the world should be the staple of 
novels and plays. I am weary of the play of 
scoundrel, lover and the weak woman; I am 
weary of the drama of hate and revenge; I 
am weary of waiting through four acts or 
four hundred pages for the righting of some 
absurd wrong, the exposure of villainy and 
the absolution of the innocent; I am weary 
of meaningless murder, and unaccountable 
vice; of the adventures of lunatics and crim- 
inals. And so, gentlemen, I would like to 
hail the drama of the future, stories of 
bright men and women of wit and character ; 
life at its gayest, with music and flowers, 
beauty and manliness, preaching the gospel 
of the sunshine.” 

One of the best things in these sketches 
is a defense of America and Americans 
against the humorists and the carica- 
turists, who, to make a laugh, represent 
this country as given over to bribery and 
corruption and paint a public official as 
a fellow who is never so happy as when 
his hand is in the money bag of the fed- 
eral or state government, whose salary 
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he is drawing. It is amusing in its broad, 
grotesque way, this caricature and this 
humor, but it coarsens the national 
mind, it hurts the national conscience 
and it kills genuine patriotism. On this 
the author has these wise words: 


“You often hear critics wonder where for- 
eign nations get their ideas of Americans. 
From ourselves, gentlemen, from ourselves! 
‘Lhey read our literature, they see our plays, 
and we can’t be astonished if they think Con- 
gress a huge farce, vulgarity a national char- 
acteristic, honesty a laughing stock, and that 
we are proud of our worst qualities.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” said the 
Practical Man. 

“We laugh at ourselves too much. It is 
very amusing, when you are on the inside, 
and understand it; but outsiders are apt to 
misjudge our character from our humor. If 
we did not constantly make a joke of cor- 
ruption, of bribery, of dishonesty, of selling 
honor for money; if our jests about ourselves 
were not, for the most part, rather vulgar 
and even insulting, it would not be so bad. 
We are not supposed to laugh merrily over 
objectionable, low, sordid vices, unless we 
are willing to be accused of condemning them 
in some measure. The types of men we select 
to illustrate the humorous side of American 
life are not a whit Jess offensive than the pic- 
tures in ‘Martin Chuzzlewit.’ Let us forgive 
Dickens forever!” 

“There’s something in that, Old Man!” re- 
marked the Fellow in the Corner. 

“If some Frenchman or Englishman had 
written some of those farces or comedies or 
novels of ours, would we laugh at them?” 

“Perhaps not.” 

“T don’t say it is not all fun with us; al- 
though we know there are such things as 
bribery and corruption. There may be just 
as much of that in other lands; but it seems 
to me that America is the only country where 
we think it is funny. Really we have to 

thank the foreign caricaturists: they have 
made all kinds ef fun over our manners, but 
they have generously avoided the coarse char- 
acteristics and the conditions which we joke 
about, and which reflect on our general idea 
of honor. American humor, above all humor, 
sacrifices anything to the laugh.” 

These extracts will give some idea of a 
book that is full of wise counsel and food 
for thought. It is not intended to be 
read continuously, but as a volume to 
take up in leisure half hours. I know 
nothing issued in recent years that is its 
equal in wisdom and readableness. 

Grorce HamMuin Fircnu. 

Among Lippincott’s October produc- 
tions is a novel by Philip Verrill Mighels 
(now of California), entitled “The In- 
evitable,” which is ranked high among 
their important books by the publishers. 
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Mr. Mighels’ novel will doubtless be clas- 
sified by many readers among the 
musical stories that occasionally enter 
the literary field, but a wider descrip- 
tion will be required to do the volume 
justice. Exceptionally strong and dra- 
matic, “The Inevitable” will stand very 
much by itself in this day wherein the 
frivolous or the merely entertaining 
novel holds sway so amazingly. It is a 
serious work, concerned with a vital 
question of race intermixture. In the 
treatment of his subject Mr. Mighels has 
written a tale exceptionally sympathetic 
and wedged full of that “human inter- 
est” which gives to fiction its unshakable 
hold upon the reader’s nature and im- 
agination. <A beautiful frontispiece has 
been drawn for the volume by John Wol- 
cott Adams. 


Modern Mexico for October contains 
the first instalment of an article on “Cor- 
tez in Mexico,” by Mrs. J. K. Hudson. 
John Hubert Cornyn writes of “The Cor- 
ner in Mexico,” and A. A. Towle of “A 
Pilgrimage to El Desierto.” John D. 
Brandon contributes an article on “Pa- 
pantla,” a curious little tropical town 
given over to the vanilla industry. 





“The A B C of Photography” is the 
title of a little text-book just issued by 
the Camera Craft Publishing Company, 
of San Francisco. It is a short and con- 
cise treatise on photography written by 
an amateur, Fayette J. Clute, of San 
Francisco, and is well calculated to in- 
terest every user of the kodak. Taking 
nothing for granted, Mr. Clute carries 
the reader through the various processes 
of photography, from the selection of a 
camera to the mounting of the finished 
print, in such a way that the veriest nov- 
ice can appreciate and follow his teach- 
ings. The book is handsomely printed, 
with a distinctive cover design in red 
and gold. It is sold for twenty-five cents. 

Mexico’s greatness, as well as its pic- 
turesque value, are shown by the atten- 
tion being paid to it these days by ar- 
tists and writers. Among the travelers 
who will go into the country of Cortez 
on the special Southern Pacific excursion 
early in December are several skilful 
users of brush, pencil, pen and camera. 
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Sunset Rays 


Of Interest to All 
The California Promotion Committee is do- 

ing good work for the state. A book on San 

Francisco, by Charles Keeler, will soon be 

issued and one on California is under way. 

the Promotion Committee extends a cordial 

invitation to all to visit the headquarters of 

he committee at 25 New Montgomery street, 

near the Palace-Grand hotels, San Francisco. 

\t these headquarters is maintained a reli- 

able information bureau regarding the city 

ind state. It is the desire of the committee 

to enlist the co-operation of all residents of 

the city, and to that end it is hoped the mer- 

chants generally will call at headquarters and 

see for themselves the work that is being done 

by the committee. It is also hoped that busi- 

ness men and other residents of the city will 

send or bring their friends who visit the city 

to the committee’s rooms, which are conveni- 

ently located as a radiating center. 

Owed to San Francisco 

i love this brown old city, hill overtopping 
hill, 

Where man may live in comfort each day an’ 
so he will; 

! love her clean, white roadways and little 
courts abloom, ; 

I love her high green plazas, her wide, free 
elbow room; 

I love those long toboggan rides from ocean 
to the bay 

As the great cables wind and wind in some 
mysterious way— 

The way an “eastern” woman, however nobly 
planned, 

Can never hope to half describe much more to 
understand! 

[ love her salty breezes that stir the summer 
noon, 

Her gorgeous sunset splendor, her silver flood 
of moon; 

I love her beach and surges—cliffs, seals, Pre- 
sidio, 

From clouds of high San 
mellow glow; 

I love her mountain railway that glides with- 
out a jounce 

Up to the blue—its Indian name, the natives 
mis-pronounce— 

I love her rainbow showers that make the 
gardens glad. 

But there’s one factor that I hate with hate 
that makes me mad, 

It’s not the fog that rolleth in—it’s none of 
those nor these; 

It’s her pesky, predatory, pestilential pack 
0’ fleas! 


3runo to Bonita’s 


—FE. C. T. 
She—I see by the paper that some Filipino 
women wear a corset made of woven bamboo. 
Her Husband—Well, well, sort of a waist 
basket, isn’t it? 


Angel Island 

Epirok Sunset: Angel island was _ not 
named for the angels, as stated by Captain 
John P. Finley in the September number of 
the SuNSET, page 297, but was named in 
honor of the Virgin Mary, “Isla de Nuestra 
Senora de los Angeles.” It was so called be- 
cause it was discovered on August 2d, the 
day on which the church celebrated the feast 
of Our Lady of the Angels. Time has abbre- 
viated the long title to its present form. 

KATHERINE A, CHANDLER. 
San Francisco. 


Dreamland 


Draw thy mantle gently round me, 
Fold me in thy soft embrace, 

Rest, sweet rest, at last has found me 
When the darkness grows apace; 


All the stars are faintly shining 
As the deepening shades of night 
Touch the clouds with sombre lining, 
Soon to fade from mortal sight. 


Then there comes upon me stealing 
Slumber, thrice a welcome guest. 
Every sense is lost to feeling, 
I, to Dreamland go in quest. 


Dreainland! what a wondrous region, 
Weird, fantastic realm of flight. 

Goblins, spirits, friends in legion 
Pass before my wandering sight: 


Faney’s airy wing will flutter 
O’er my busy, teeming brain, 
Mystic words that none can utter, 
Fabrics built, that are in vain. 


O. my soul serenely sleeping, 
Through the silent hours of night, 

In my Father’s care and keeping. 
Wake me, for the morning’s light : 


Be at night my guardian angel 
When I sink to slumbrous rest. 
Dreaming of some glad evangel., 
Fairer scenes among the blest. 


When the evening shadows lengthen, 
Slumber greet, with fond caress, 

It will solace, soothe and strengthen, 
And the morrow’s toiler bless. 

John Bell. 





San Jose, July 


A Toast 
Here’s to the birth of Autumn, 
When Nature is in full tune; 
And here’s to the nuts and apples, 
To the honey tree, 
And the husking bee, 
And the court of the harvest moon. 
—Four Track News. 
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And Yet—— 


There is a shadowy phantom that pursues 
My waking moments, and when sleep has 
set 
Her signet on my brow, it lingers still, 
And tinges e’en my dreaming with regret. 


I cannot analyze the nameless woe, 
Nor tell why I should ever grieve, and fret 
As through the mystic ways of life I go 
And long for something more, and yet 
and yet—! 





It resurrects the long-dead dreams of youth; 
It brings back love—with all its vague 
regret ; 
The phantom follows even at my side, 
And whispers in my dreaming ear—and 
yet? 





I cannot feel again the fresh, wild thrill 
Of dead delight, so why should eyes be wet 
For anything that brought me so much pain 
As did that foolish time?—and yet—and 
yet— 





The olden time of throbbing youth is gone; 
Ah, why is it so hard to quite forget 
The days that come to us but once in life? 
“T will” my reason cries—and yet—and 
yeu— 
—Jessie Juliet Knox. 


“Like One Grand Anthem” 


Epitor SuNSET: Before going any farther 
east I want to tell a little bit of my trip 
through California. It seems to me like one 
grand anthem, and the last and most beau- 
tiful of its chords was my trip to the Yo- 
semite, although taken hurriedly at its close. 
My only regret is that I did not take more 
time for it. 

I would say to those intending to see the 
beauties of California that they by no means 
omit the trip to the Yosemite. At the close 
of the first portion of the trip they want to 
become the guests at the Ahwahnee, which 
word, meaning “Deep Valley,” is rightly used, 
the hotel nestling as it does in a deep valley, 
under a high state of cultivation. The in- 
terior of the hotel says “Home” to. one upon 
entering. With its display of flowers, books 
and music, it is a restful spot before starting 
further upon the journey. 

The next rest from our stage coach ride 
was at Wawona, which means “Big Tree,” 
and it was from that point we took our trip 
to those wonderful trees, which one cannot 
describe; but must be seen to be appreciated. 

Upon arriving at the log cabin the driver 
of our stage brought in a large box, which 
we found contained a nice luncheon provided 
by our thoughtful host. The caretaker of the 
cabin prepared the coffee in the good old- 
fashioned way at the fire place. This little 


treat, so out of the ordinary, very much added 
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to our pleasure, and we learned it is the usual 
custom on visiting the Big Trees. Our cour- 
teous hosts, the Washburn brothers, made us 
very comfortable as well as welcome, and a 
visit with them to the studio of Mr. Hill, at 
evening time, was a pleasure long to be re- 
membered. 

Upon leaving Wawona, I was favored with 
a drive with the mail carrier, a bright, in- 
telligent man, as were also the various coach 
drivers along the route, who even allowed a 
“kodak fiend” to become the possessor of 
some of the many beautiful scenes through 
which we passed. To describe the scenery in 
the valley of the Yosemite would take more 
time and space than I think you would care 
to read. One must see it to enjoy and under- 
stand it. 

Entering the valley we seem to be sur- 
rounded by cliffs, which rise three thousand 
feet all around us, being as it were a solid 
wall. Strange, curious and varied are the 
forms these walls take; we see a profile here 
and a point there, resembling various objects. 
On one is a bas-relief bust of President Mc- 
Kinley, so true to life it seems as if man’s 
hand must have sculptured it—we know, 
however, no human being has ever been three 
thousand feet above us on that projecting 
rock. 

Arriving at the Sentinel House. we were 
again met by a courteous host and ushered 
into clean, refreshing rooms with beds which 
were a delight to the tired traveler, as was 
the case at all the hotels en route. Later, 
the drive through the “floor of the valley” 
was one series of new and delightful scenes. 
With the Merced river and its many rapids 
rushing along, the brilliant blue of the sky 
and the wonderful clearness of atmosphere, 
the, songs of birds, and all which tends to 
make nature a delight and appeals to one’s 
sense of the beautiful were ours upon this 
delightful ride. 

The sunset as reflected upon the water and 
spray of Bridal Veil falls was beautiful to 
see, causing the most gorgeous rainbow, 
deeper in coloring, wider in expanse than any 
ever seen in the sky after a summer shower. 

The trip to Mirror lake, where we saw the 
sunrise in the water and the many trail 
trips, must all be seen to be enjoyed and ap- 
preciated. I must say; no trip to California 
is complete without taking in the Yosemite. 
One may see cities and the work of man any 
time; but the beauties of nature in all their 
grandeur are to be seen in this trip. 

Upon leaving your Southern Pacific, I 
found the same polite attention and good 
treatment upon the Union Pacific with most 
excellent dining-car service. Throughout this 
trip of many months I have seen no discour- 
teous act, heard no unpleasant word, and 
must repeat my former remark, it has been 
like one grand and glorious anthem. As 
Shakespeare has said, “If I should live a 
thousand years I never should forget it.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary F. FRaNcIs. 

Denver, Colorado. 
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KIND WORDS 


Uncle Dan on the Overland 
Limited 

It’s no use talkin’, fellers, we travel up-to- 
date, 

And the farmer if he wants to, can go in royal 
state 

At half the cost of olden times, when you and 
I did plod 

Across the plains, with ox teams, and freely 
used the rod. 

I’ve just been east to see the land I left so 
long ago, 

And I just went a whizzing; our coming was 
real slow. 

It didn’t take ten minutes to do that awful 

c road 

Where we spent a whole day coming, broke 
down, had to unload. 


And that ere train I went on, from the man 
that pulls the throttle 

Throughout the cars all lighted up with light- 
ning in a bottle, 

Bangs anything I ever saw, and I’ve traveled 
some, you know. 

For since I was a little boy I’ve been some on 
the go. 

The “Overland Limited” is its name, and why 
I don’t just see; 

If there’s any “limitation” there, it don’t crop 
out to me. 

From telephones to libraries, bath-tubs or 
barber’s chair 

What’s good to eat or drink or smoke, most 
certainly was there; 

And when it come to sleeping, you had a 
downy bed 

With a ’lectric light for reading just hanging 
overhead. 

The meals they serve! You couldn’t read the 
bill of fare clear through. 


FROM 
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When the waiter handed it to me and called 
it a Menu, 

{ took a squint, and then I said, ‘““My French 
ain’t up-to-date; 

Just bring me something good to eat—and 

plenty on the plate.” 


The furniture and hangings, the carvings and 
the rest, 

The comforts and conveniences, all of the very 
best. 

I tell you, boys, ’tis worth one’s while to 
travel in this way 

And see what’s going on around in this world 
every day. 

Electric fans to cool the air and plate glass 
balconies, 

Where one can sit and view the land com- 
pletely at his ease. 

Cosy arm-chairs in drawing-rooms, and ahead 
of all a power 

That takes you swiftly on your way at sixty 
miles an hour. 


It pays to even see this train. Go across the 
Oakland bay; 

It starts at ten each morning. You can see 
it any day. 

There are ten of these equipments, these mar- 
vels of man’s work, 

They’re only “limited” as to time, “four days 
to reach New York!” 

And when I think of those six months it took 
us long ago 

To make the trip, and what it cost, our prog- 
ress was so slow, 

And figure up my recent trip and find I’ve 
cash to spare. 

I’m going by the “Limited” when I go any- 


where. 
—Wwym. H. Barnes, in the New Age, for July, 
1902. . 


kind Words from Wise Critics 


Los Angeles Herald— SUNSET, a magazine 
of the border for September, is a superb ex- 
ample of the best art work in the making of 
a magazine that modern skill has produced, 
while the contents comport well with the 
splendid setting. The wide range of topics, 
though treated with studious brevity, yet 
with satisfying completeness, mainly com- 
prise California subjects of enduring interest 
to all ardent Californians and of especial at- 
tractiveness to tourists and homeseekers. 
* * A million copies of this number would 
at once be required if a million people could 
but see it who are already eager to know 
what it contains. Even the advertisements tell 
charming stories which are not all fiction. 

There is space here for but the briefest ref- 
erence to one or two of the twenty topics 
which fill the sixty-three pages. “High Water 
in Tehipite,” by Helen Gompertz Le Conte, 
illustrated from photographs by Joseph N. 
Le Conte, a description of a trip by a parity 
of four up the Tehipite canyon of Kings 





river into the mountains of eastern Fresno 
county, filling six pages, is a bit of literary 
work of surpassing charm and interest. It is 
full of exciting incidents and adventures, 
graphically told. Withal the beauty and 
grandeur of the scenery in Tehipite canyon, 
the volume and rush of the waters will be a 
revelation and delight to Californians who 
have thought they already knew all the 
charms of the state. 

“The Land of Opportunity: A Word to the 
Prospective Settler in California,” by A. J. 
Wells, occupying only three compact pages, 
should find its way into every newspaper in 
the state and be sent on its way to a welcome 
place in the columns of eastern journals for 
the good it will do to many thousands who are 
waiting for just such a word to fix their 
minds on this “Land of Opportunity.” This 
brief paper is a lucid epitome of needful in- 
formation which will appeal to the class of 
people required to unfold the resources of the 
state. 
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South San Francisco Enterprise—July Sun- 
SET is another good number of that first-class 
magazine. This wide-awake publication is 
doing a great work in the way of making the 
resources and attractions of California 
known. The next issue will contain the first 
of a series of articles on San Mateo county. 


Redlands, California, Citrograph—Joseph 
Cairn Simpson’s articles on “The Horses of 
California,” which have been running in the 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, have been of great interest 
to every lover of horse literature. No man is 
more competent to write horse lore than Mr. 
Simpson. The interest of his articles have 
been much enhanced by the elegant manner in 
which they have been illustrated. SuNSET 
has Jong passed from the advertisement sheet 
class into that of a genuine magazine, and it 
is better worth the subscription price than a 
score of others that could be mentioned. 


Paso Robles, California, Record—In_ the 
September number of the SUNSET is a beau- 
tifully illustrated article descriptive of Paso 
Robles and its famous hot sulphur springs. 
There could be no more attractive advertise- 
ment of this place, and eastern friends should 
be remembered. Copies may be had at the 
office of Mr. L. G. Sinnard. 


San Luis Obispo, California, Tribune—In 
the September number of Sunset, the finest 
magazine typographically in the state, the 
Paso Robles country receives an entertaining 
write-up. It is embellished with several fine 
half-tone views of the Paso Robles hotel, Isa- 
bel lake, the Karl quicksilver reduction works 
near Adelaide, and of the surrounding coun- 
try. The descriptive matter is just, accurate 
and entertaining. Mr. Donald Macdonald is 
the author. His subject was worthy of his 
pen, and he has presented in a few pages a 
picture that will not be forgotten by the read- 
ers of SUNSET. 

Ventura, California, Democrat—Sunset, 
the handsome and popular magazine pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company. is improving every succeeding 
issue. The July number with it many clean- 
cut and attractive illustrations and interest- 
ing sketches is a “daisy,” the best yet pub- 
lished. 


Merced, California, Star—In the August 
number of the Sunset, published by the pas- 


senger department of the Southern Pacific, 
and devoted to the dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning California, there is an ex- 
cellent article on Stanislaus county, written 
by T. C. Hocking. editor of the Modesto Her- 
ald and president of the Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade. The article is accompanied 
by illustrations—the text and pictures filling 
fourteen pages. SUNSET, which is a beauti- 
ful specimen of typographic art, is now con- 
ducted on broad lines and is ably edited. It 
is doing a good work in spreading abroad 
knowledge of California’s great resources and 
fascinating scenery. 


MAGAZINE 


South San Francisco Enterprise—Every cit- 
izen of San Mateo county should read the 
SUNSET MAGAZINE for August. SUNSET is a 
good magazine to read at any time, but the 
August number contains a fine article on the 
San Mateo peninsula. Read Sunser for Au- 
gust and the chances are you will want it all 
the year round. 


The Chronicle, San Francisco—In SUNSET 
for October President Wheeler tells of the 
outlook for the University of California, and 
shows in what ways endowment funds may 
do the most good. His secretary, Victor Hen- 
derson, has an interesting descriptive article 
on the history of the university, and espe- 
cially on its great development during the 
last two years. Both these articles are richly 
illustrated from photographs. Captain Fin- 
ley’s series on “Discharging a _ Philippine 
Army” is continued, and among other illus- 
trated articles may be mentioned “City Duck 
Farming,” by Ednah Robinson; “At Mission 
Santa Clara,” by Jessie Juliet Knox; “Cham- 
pionship Fly Casting,” by H. I. Coon, and 
“An Alpine Lake in the High Sierra,” by 
Charles Burckhalter. The latter is espe- 
cially noteworthy for the Oakland astron 
omer’s beautiful pictures of Independence 
lake and the mountains around it. In por- 
traits the best thing in the number is a pic- 
ture of Enid Brandt, the child pianist. 


The Mercury, San Jose, California—The 
August number of the SUNSET MAGAZINE is a 
tribute to California literature. Both in let- 
ter press and illustrative matter the book 
bears favorable comparison with the month- 
lies issued by the mammoth publishing cor- 
porations of the east and is well worthy of 
the high estimate passed on it by Millionaire 
Publisher MacMillan in his interview with 
the Mercury “Bystander” six weeks ago. The 
volume contains two very critical and bright 
contributions on the late Bret Harte, and an 
article on “Harte’s Tribute to Dickens,” illus- 
trated by excellent facsimile plates of orig- 
inal manuscripts of “Dickens in Camp,” also 
“Dickens in Camp” (authorized edition). 
“The Heathen Chinese” and a_ portrait of 
John H. Carmany, owner of the Overland 
Monthly (1869-75) when Bret Harte was 
editor. 


Gilroy Telegram—SuNset has come to be 
recognized as the most typical of California 
magazines. No expense is spared in getting 
together material and illustrations of those 
particularly noteworthy sections of the State, 
the industries, resources and amusements of 
California. 


The Chino, California, Champion—The Au- 
gust number of Sunset fully maintains the 
reputation of that journal for a high stand- 
ard of excellence in every feature---typog- 
raphy, illustration, presswork, literature. It 
is designed to accomplish much good for Cali- 
fornia. 
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REDWOOD CITY 


CALIFORNIA 





OUR INDUCEMENTS are ideal California climate, rural quiet and com- 
fort, with proximity to the State’s metropolis; educational facilities of the best; 
municipal ownership of public utilities furnishing water and light at a minimum 
cost; excellent sewerage system, and fine building sites at reasonable prices. 


TO HOMESEEKERS 
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Assia aise seileae ietsnssinketiodhhqrethnreenroeestemeneteenantniteesid 
UNDER THE PALMS AT REDWOOD ON CHRISTMAS DAY 


AND TO 


MANUFACTURERS 


WE OFFER 
ADDITIONAL INDUCEMENTS in the way of free building sites to bona- 
fide concerns, the advantages of rail and water transportation and nearness to San 
Francisco. 


WE INVITE YOU to visit us, enjoy our climate and scenery and verify our 
claims yourself. We are but twenty-eight miles from San Francisco, five miles 
from Leland Stanford, Junior, University, with thirty-two trains passing daily; 
or address 


SECRETARY IMPROVEMENT CLUB 
REDWOOD GITY, CALIFORNIA 
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Colcoradec 
Utah 


AND THE 


Jacifie Coadgl 


T REACHED VIA THE 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RY. 


OBSERVATION PARLOR CAFE 
DINING CARS, MEALS A LA CARTE, 


AND PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 
WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. 


DOUBLE - DAILY: SERVICE. 


NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CALIFORNIA. 
LOW EXCURSION RATES. 


2*° V-PREST. 
H.C.TOWNSEND,. 
GENL PASSR & THT ACT. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 




















SEND FOR 


“Homes in the Heart of California” 


This is the Title of our Latest Catalogue 


0) HAWK & CARLY 


We sell Orange, Olive, Deciduous Fruit, Alfalfa, EN 
Grain, and General Farming lands. 


Placer County Fruit Lands a specialty. . Choice 
tracts from ten acres up, at Auburn, Newcastle, 
Penryn; Loomis, Rocklin, Roseville, all in Placer 
County and Orange Vale, in Sacramento County, 
California. 





1014 FOURTH STREET 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


HALL, LUARS & CO. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
Proprietors “OUR TASTE” HAMS OYSTERS, FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
. 908-916 Second Street, Sacramento, Cal. 








vet jaws, tecoae Monterey Investment Company 


T. J. FIetp, Vice-President 


CHARLES Carr, Cashier (INCORPORATED) 
F. A. Borscnu, Secretary ‘SU PANGRE " Orn AVE <TD ACTING py ao 
W. W. JAMES INSURANCE REAL ESTATE ABSTRACTING MONEY LOANED 


HOUSES FOR RENT COLLECTIONS MADE NOTARIES PUBLIC 


Our business is selling property in anid about Monterey and throughout the county. We make a specialty 
of negotiating loans and of caring for property of non-residents. 


+ 
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OWN A LOT 
IN CALIFORNIA 


City of Richmond, just across the Bay from San Francisco, California ter- 
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minus of Santa Fe Railroad, is the only point on the Coast where the three great 
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commercial interests of the country, namely, the Standard Oil Company, Santa 
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Fe Railroad and Southern Pacific Railroad, come together. This trio is now 
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investing millions of dollars in permanent improvements at Richmond, guarantee- 
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ing the stable growth of a great manufacturing city. Cheapest fuel, all railroad 
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facilities and deep-water frontage. Send for maps. A good way to save and 


double your money. Buy now. Lots $200. 
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$25 Cash; balance, $5 per Month 
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RICHMOND LAND COMPANY, Inc. 
182 CROCKER BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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ODP PDD DPD POPP LD ™ POPPA A, 
Over 10,000 Pelton Water Wheels are in actual operation 


today—generating thousands of horse-power—lighting mil- 
lions of electric lights, and operating thousands of street 
cars. Pelton Wheels have been installed by the largest 
transmission plants, and endorsed by the most skilled elec- 
trical engineers in the world. 


Send for New Catalogue. 





PELTON WATER WHEEL CO. 


; 11S Main St., San Francisco 143 Liberty St., New York 
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SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


HoMESEEKERS: Visit San Diego before making purchase else- 
where. Beautiful Homes. Perfect Climate. 


2. t,t. 
ee 


To THE FARMER: Seeking farms, large or small. 
To THE STOCKMAN: Ranches in an id. al climate to raise stock. 
7000 to 26,000 acres with living streams. 


For further information address 
Box 722 FRANK M. BARR 
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SOUTHERN 
epee! | CALIFORNIA 


FENCING THE 


- HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT 


lie oe WRITE FOR GENERAL 
ART CALENDAR pepdtasninaesdebinhagpiennchiootl 
Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches LUSTRATED PRINTED 
high, reproduced in colors. Highest example MATTER, ENCLOSING 


of lithographic art. 
A TAMP, TO THE 
“THE ONLY WAY” = 


to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
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Copyright, 1902 
> R'y. 


by C & A. R’y 





to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 

cation in which you read this advertisement, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
to GEO. J. CHARLTON,General Passenger Agent, 

Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock LOS ANGELES 

Building, CHICAGO, ILL. CALIFORNIA 


The best railway line between CHiIcAGo, 
St. Louis, KANSAS CiTy and PEORIA, 
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The Old Home of 


BRET HARTE 


at TUTTLETOWN and 
the places made famous 
by him 
Whiskey Hill 
Poverty Flat 
Jackass Hill ana 
Angels Gamp 


are readily accessible without the dis- 
comforts of staging, if you purchase 
your ticket via OAKDALE and the 


SIERRA 
RAILWAY 


For further information write to 


S. H. SMITH 


General Passenger Agent 
JAMESTOWN, CAL. 
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Bolton, de Ruyter & Co, 
BANKERS 


——— _ AN D = 


BROKERS 


MEMBERS OF 
THE STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
S. F. PRODUCE EXCHANGE AND CALL BOARD 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 





Local, Eastern Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, 
Coffee, Grain and Provisions 


490 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


102 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 


Private leased wires to all principal cities 
North, South and East. 








Rare Daffodils and Tulips 


FROM 


CORK, IRELAND 


WILLIAM BAYLOR HARTLAND, Specialist, Bulb 
Grower for 20 years, offers his Californian 
friends, though at such a great distance, at 
moderate prices, his rare collection of 
Daffodils and Many Flowering Single Tulips, the 
latter the finest put-together lot in Europe. 
His unique List of Prices post free. 


EVIDENCE OF QUALITY 


The Bulbs have just arrived in most 
perfect condition. I thank you sincerely 
not only for the ‘‘Extras’’ but for the fine 
quality of all. 

LUTHER BURBANK, 
Santa Rosa, California 





Nov., ’99 


Your consignment of Bulbs arrived in 
the finest possible condition. To use a 
modern-day expression, they are as firm as 
golf balls. 

W. A. PROCTER, 
Sept. 25, ’99 Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


W. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S. 


Seedsman to Her Late Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, and 
Ard-Cairn Bulb Grounds, Cork, Ireland. 


Remit by Postal Orders made payable 
at Cork. 





A SERIES OF 


BEAUTIFUL 
YOSEMITE 
ENGRAVINGS 


TASTEFULLY BOUND 


Presenting more artistically the won- 
derful features of the great valley than 
any previous illustrations, will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of 10c. by 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JR. 


Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, S. P. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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NETTING : 


Cattle, Hog and Poultry Fencing 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


WEST COAST WIRE & IRON WORKS 


17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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FINE TOOLS 





SHOP SUPPLIES MACHINERY 
C. W. MARWEDEL 
58 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENT RANDOLPH-CLOWES CO. BRASS AND COPPER MILLS 


THE GOLFERS’ MAGAZINE 


Is pronounced by eminent authorities to be “The best magazine published from a golf- 
er’s standpoint.” It is golf and nothing but golf. The subscription price is $1.00 a year. 





SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON REQUEST 


THE GOLFER'S MAGAZINE, 269 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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RS, R.R. PICKS, CROW ann 
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AC SCRE STEEL INSULATOR PINs PMENT 
TRACK BOLTS OF ANY PATTERN 
THREADS ROLLED OR CUT IN OIL 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED | 
OLiver IRON & STEEL © 


PITTSBURGH, US.A. 
Pca A canna 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 
LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street 


ALBANY,ORE. 
EI, > 5 SEAE Soe eeeh Kinecc ww wel Agent 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
il Rue Chapelle de Grace 





ct ee  ) FG Co General European Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 

J. FF. sf AN RENSSELAER..... General Agent 

GEO. __* ae Traveling Passenger Agent 

R. O. BE es os a's < Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKBRSPIELD, CAL. 

Sao vs) 6 a ee Agent 
BALTIMORE, MD.—209 E. German Street 

TN Se pe eee ee Agent 
BENSON, ARIZ. 

os GaP SEES <2 ee ee ee pete Agent 
BOSTON, MASS.—170 Washington Street 

9 Be) Oo) New England Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL.—193 Clark Street 

iS ie FE srs cre General Agent 

R. D. WILLIAMS...... City Passenger Agent 

D. M. SWOBE . Traveling Passenger Agent 

B. H. BULL ARD. Traveling Passenger Agent 

NR. HALLIDAY. Traveling Passenger Agent 

Lita 8 Chinese Passenger Agent 


GEO. M. McKINNEY, General Western Immi- 
gration Agent, 238 Clark street 
CINCINNATI, O.—53 East Fourth Street 


RR OO General Agent 
W. F. HOLTON...Traveling Passenger Agent 
7.:-W. BOLT... Traveling Passenger Agent 
J. STANLEY ORR. Traveling Passenger Agent 
ee > rr Traveling Passenger Agent 
Ree IETS 6 6 4:55 os bss oh 6:o Passenger Agent 
CITY OF MBXICO 
W. K. MacDOUGALD......... General Agent 
J. M. CARDENAS........ Commercial Agent 
DENVBR, COLO.—1112 17th Street 
W. K. McALLISTER......... General Agent 
A. N. OLIVER. Trav. Pass. and Freight Agent 


DETROIT, MICH.—I26 Woodward Avenue 
Ai, are OR MUEREERENAES 5.5 5 <e's @ a cs.0)e ae General Agent 
H. F. CARTER....Traveling Passenger Agent 


A. J. RATCLIFFE. Traveling Passenger Agent 
EL PASO, TEX. 

fA eae eee General Agent 

SS Pty ee City Passenger Agent 

fe O40 SS ee Depot Agent 


FRESNO, CAL.—I1013 d Street 
J. F. HIXSON..Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 


i ese?) ea Traveling Passenger Agent 
Sg \ ES OO enrages Agent 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
J. H. MILLER...... Division Passenger Agent 
—— SONORA 
J. A. NAUGLE, General Passenger Agent, 
Sonora Railway (Limited) 
HAMBURG, GERMANY—6-8 Karlsburg 
ib) URES No . Ga General European Agent 
oe CAL 
. W. GING LES rs tee TT Eee. Agent 
eshiaees, CUBA 
Co OE eee General Agents 
WILLIAM CHOUPIAN, Chinese Passenger 


Agent, 36 San Ygnacio street 
HERMOSILLO, SONORA 
Oe ey oe er Agent 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
M. L. ROBBINS..Gen. Passenger and Ticket Agent 
THOS. J. ANDERSON, Assistant General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent - 
W. L. SAUCIER. . Passenger and Ticket Agent 
W. L. SAUCIER.Pass. and Immigration Agent 
KANSAS CITY. MO.—1000 Main Street 


a eS CS a General Agent 
KBY W5ST, FLA. 
Sov Lif an tea reap eeenener eee Agents 


RUD. RACE. .....< General European Agent 
LONDON, ENG.— 
49 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
BUD, FAIR. ss 20% General European Agent 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
G. A. PARKYNS, Assistant General Passenger 
and Freight Agent 
N., BR; WE EES oc eases City Ticket Agent 
Cc. U. MITCHELL. .Division Passenger Agent 
H. E. MONTAGUE. Traveling Passenger Agent 


MARYSVILLE, CAL. 

RS ee Sc) ee ae crear Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 

OS Commercial Agent 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
349 Broadway and | Battery Place 

L. H. NUTTING....Gen. Eastern Pass. Agent 

L. J. SPENCE....Gen. Eastern Freight Agent 
NBW ORLEANS, LA. 

wT; 8. DECEKAR........4 Ass't Gen. Pass. Agent 

D. M. HOLLINGSWORTH... .City Pass. Agent 
NOGALES, ARIZ. 

AR OO SR ae a en Agent 
OAKLAND, CAL.—468 Tenth Street 

G. T. FORSYTH. Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 





S. S. FULTON....Traveling Passenger Agent 
OGDEN, UTAH 

DES TL Ga Ticket Agent 

WY EDs MOREAU WRUEDED 0.5500 0.0 0 054-00 ® Freight Agent 
PASADENA, CAL. 

eS 0 rere Commercial Agent 
PASO ROBLES, CAL. 

RRAURDE © 99s MEAAORMTSANOIN «6:0. n cisislQGin we wales oi Agent 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—109 South Third Street 

OY RO | er eae Agent 

A. M. LUNGACRE. Traveling Passenger Agent 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. . 

TE OR GS Ot Pa ee Agent 
PITTSBURG, PA.—5I5 Park Building 

ote, Re LOY ko ere General Agent 

SAM’L A. MEYERS....Traveling Pass. Agent 

M. F. VAN HORN ee Traveling Pass. Agent 

«Oe i Ob eo) Traveling Pass. Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 

As Mas) MRA BOD ois 50:5 on 4 6% Commercial Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

W. E. COMAN, General Passenger Agent, 

Lines in Oregon 

Hl. E. LOUNSBURY. . Traveling Freight Agent 

ie Ae Oe Traveling Passenger Agent 

Vs By RC HAMSIONG, «2 2 00s City Ticket Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 

ee NS ere Agent 
REDLANDS, CAL. 

Pe he) See ae es Agent 
RENO, NEV. 


E. H. PRENTICE. . Div. 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


Pass. and Fgt. Agent 


fe re Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH.—92 Wynhaven, S. 8S. 
BUD: PAUCE., «s505% General European Agent 


ne CAL. 
. Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 


EE cc acn cet aee thes cose Agent 

W.. BH. Wi ig es we Traveling Passenger Agent 
SALEM, ORE. 

VM. MERRIMAN...Freight and Ticket Agent 

Ox Ti. TOARIIING.. 6's 0.6.0 0-0-0 Depot Ticket Agent 
-— — hl UTAH—201 Main Street 

[2 GRASSES sae ee General Agent 

dies ‘ame. TEX. 

J. McMILLAN ..... Division Passenger Agent 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. SBATTLE, WASH.—618 First Avenue 
BTEAD ER, BPGTIATEN yoo sea wc t-cwcicseocd Agent Bess Ec o.2 Fadi alale die Ratecave General Agent 
fae ae FS eer City Freight Agent 
SAN my \ aula Fifth Street W. E. SHERBROOKE..... City Ticket Agent 
fe & . .. Ser Commercial Agent ee eens Pe City Passenger Agent 
= dé. Bs. NAGEL. «<3 Traveling Passenger Agent 
nae WY. FLETCHER. 613 ngage sonra el C. L. DARLING... Tray. Fgt. and Pass. Agent 
A. 8. MANN..... AV eeit x tis "Ticket Agent ST. LOUIS, MO.—903 Olive Street 
W. McMURRAY... Agent Information Bureau J. WH. LOTHROP........... . General Agent 
BD; B:. McCORD:.. .........: City Passenger Agent A. S. BORGLUM. .'Traveling Passenger Agent 
W. L. KNIGHT.... Traveling Passenger Agent E. R. TUTTLE.... rraveling Passenger Agent 
2° S;, DAUCKE. «..'... Traveling Passenger Agent erocnre. om. 
fp ae eae Passenger Agent ji. D. (CRE a eer ae Se eT Agent 
SAN JOSE, CAL.—16 South First Street SYRACUSE. -_ Y.—129 South Franklin Street 
PAUL SHOUP...Div. Pass. and Freight Agent F. T. BROOKS........New York State Agent 
J.. G. BSUPEL...... Traveling Passenger Agent TACOMA, WASH.—1108 Pacific Avenue 
SAN Luis OBISPO, CAi.. ROBERT BME sagt esa gn Gk has at ocae ates o 08 ood Agent 
By WHOM ocd ccc ewdenascd Agent we ARIZ. ; 
. M. BURKHALTER. Div. Pass. and Fgt. Agt. 
SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX. 
: Winns. oan ee uae CAL. 
EDO. SADA...Trav. Pass. and Freight Agent T. J. CE ANTWE he ae ee Avent 
SANTA BARBARA. CAL. VISALIA, CAL. 
E. SHILLINGSBURG..... Commercial Agent We Oe 3. COMUDRON oo soos dee doe ccd Agent 
SANTA CRUZ, CAL. WASHINGTON, D. C., 511 Penn. Ave. 
Bs mS oarle 86 a 8 Breretw 5 hae os ood Agent A. J. POSTON.Gen. Agent, Sunset Excursions 
SANTA MONICA, CAL. WOODLAND, CAL. 
By eC EI si ea ccnebenen eed Agent Big Sys SO Co? ak lres 9, m0 hie Pe ere bare seh ane heed Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and 
information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etec., can be obtained «» 
application, by letter or in person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific. 


h() ()() ACRES of Rich River 
8 Bottom Land with Water 


IN THE HEART OF CALIFORNIA 








The second and third subdivisions of the 


LAGUNA DE TACHE GRANT 


Are now ready to sell in tracts of ten acres or more. 

This land is located in Fresno and Kings Counties and along the north side 
of Kings River. It is adapted to Corn, Alfalfa, Dairying, Hogs and 
Cattle. All the products of the eastern general farm, as well as Vegetables, 
Small Fruits, Orchards and Vineyards. 

Every acre carries a water right with it. The prices are low. The terms are easy. 


For descriptive folder and full particulars address 
NARES & SAUNDERS, Laton, Fresno Co., Cal. 











SHAS. W. MACKEY, PRESIDENT CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT ROBT. McCALMONT, SECRETARY 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, vice-PRESIDENT W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL suPT, 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
THE UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 

















FREEMAN 
NOT EL 


AUBURN, CALIFORNIA 


FREEMAN & WALSH, PrRopRiIETORS 
SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TOURISTS 
Elevation 1360 Feet Most Popular Resort in the Foothills 

















j or “ Aeolia,”’ to Californians and others who know, stands 

F for the best of Olive Oils. Grown and bottled by F. Birdsall 

on Aeolia Heights, (olive orchard) Auburn, Placer County, 

California. Never sold in bulk; always under our branded cork and trade-marked label. 
Absolute purity guaranteed with cleanliness and care in manufacture. Highest quality, 
best flavor (only selected Picholene olives used). On the California Market ten years com- 
peting with other Pure California Olive Oils, and its reputation is unequaled. Also 
Ripe Pickled Olives in season. : : : Address E. S. BIRDSALL, AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


§ § § § The best is the cheapest for medicinal purposes and table use. § § § § 
A product worthy of the Gateway County of this wonderful state. : 3 








MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOISTING ENGINES FOR. ALL PURPOSES 
MARINE, STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENGINES 


SOUTHEAST CORNER FOLSOM AND BEALE STREETS SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO JOBBING AND REPAIRING 








Doors, Windows, Blinds. Boxes and Trays 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER CO. inc. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in PINE and REDWOOD LUMBER 

SUGAR and SISSON WHITE PINE Corner Center and Sonora Streets WHITE and SUGAR PINE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 

Saw Mills at McCloud River and Ash Creek Yards at Fifth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco 














PLACER COUNTY J. H. WILLS 


Real Estate Agent 


ORANGE LANDS AUBURN Placer County CALIFORNIA 


Will state facts in regard to any lands—Deciduous Fruits, Berries, Grapes and Olives 
Gives full information to Homeseekers. Correspondence solicited. 














Lands for orange culture, dairying, stock raising, grain growing, 


A Land for Homes general farming, deciduous fruits, and olives, with an abundance of rain- 


fall which precludes drouth. Central and Northern California is the land 
of promise. Write for catalogue giving full descriptions of improved and 


Health and Profit epee see. 


G. O. HAYFORD, 503 J ST., SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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LOS ANGELES’ FAMOUS HOTEL 


THE ANGELUS janary 7, 1902 THE KNUTSFORD 
LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY 


G. S. HOLMES, PROPRIETOR 

















THE MODESTO LUMBER CO. 


Cc. R. TILLSON, Manager ° 
Building Materials of All Kinds Lime, Gement and Brick 
Wire and Picket Fencing 
Yards at MODESTO, WATERFORD and TURLOCK 





DUCKS FROM DOOR-KNOBS. 


Some incubators promise everything in sight; either ducks from door-knobs, or 
chicks from china nest eggs, and a full grown bird ina week ortwo. The 


Petaluma eae 


: , incubator — made for hatch- 
ing eggs in the best possible way. It is made on scientific principles, of good 
honest material, by honest workmen, Consequently it will do all that a good 
incubator ought to do. Wethink our construction isa little better than any 
others; weare sure we take pains; we know we please the people. If you 
are looking for a machine that will hatch all the fertile eggs, you’ll be 
interested in THE PETALUMA. Our large illustrated catalogue is sent 
free upon request. WE PAY FREIGHT ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES. 
WE MAKE A GOOD BROODER, TOO 


Petaluma Incubator Co., PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
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Glendon Tie Plates Goldie Tie Plates 


Goldie Spike Common Spike 


49 WELLS FARGO BUILDING 


THE DILLWORTH & PORTER CO, UW. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





THE C. B. KAUFMAN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Why Not Buy This Fertile Farm 
‘ IN CALIFORNIA? 


About 130 acres of deep alluvial soil; fourteen artesian wells, twelve-room dwelling 
house, five cottages and several outbuildings. Just the place for Seep Ratsine, for 
Tosacco, or for ALFALFA and DatryInc. A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE THE YEAR AROUND. 
Abundance of fruit; also timber for fuel. Rural delivery; within 100 miles of San Fran- 
cisco; trains daily. A thrifty man can Make A ForTuNE on a farm like this. It is 
for sale, cheap. For details address C. 8. AIKEN, care Bohemian Club, San Francisco, 
California. 
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Level tract of 400 acres, finest soil in Napa County; near Napa 
City; railroad runs through the place; fair improvements 
and all fenced; income last year $2265, and only half the land 


cultivated; price $40 per acre; adjoining land of same value 


McAFEE BROTHERS 108 MONTGOMERY STREET Sellsat $50to $75 per acre; must be sold on account of non- 
’ 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. resident owners. 











a J. M. LITCHFIELD & CO. — 


AND Fine Military, Navy and Merchant POST ST. 
WORKMANSHIP 
ARE TAILORING SAN 


OF THE BEST FRANCISCO 








MILITARY AND NAVY OUTFITTERS 
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Ca//forn/a. 














CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 


Only Fifty Minutes’ ride from San Francisco; nestied in the hills at the 


gu base of Mount Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees. 
(SS Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 
=< Fence = Bese A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 
2 R. U. HALTON, Manager 
<< J 








SONY ND. 
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THE ANIMATED IRON HORSE 


HOLT BROS. TRACTION ENGINE 











SZH-0O-555 


Hauling 50,000 feet of Lumber from the Mills to the Railroad 


Wagons designed for use with Traction Engines a specialty. 


We build Tracrion ENGINES, FREIGHT WAGONS, COMBINED 
HARVESTERS, WAGON AND CARRIAGE WHEELS, ROAD SCRAPERS, 
Hire. rc. 


We also deal in extras and supplies of all kinds for combined 
Harvesters, such as Sections, Cylinder Teeth, Link Belting, Hecla 
Compound, Leather Belts and Lace Leather, Drapers, Axle Grease, 
Babbiti, Bar Iron and Steei, Blacksmith and Mill Supplies. 


CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. 


STOCKTON # @ # CALIFORNIA 


Represented by 


Branch Office and Store HOLT BROS. CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 30-32 Main Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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STOCKTON, 


CALIFORNIA 





EATON & BUCKLEY 


Stockton, 
San Joaquin Co. 
California 


Irrigated ... $30 to $6 ol 


Small Tracts 





Water costs $2.50 per acre for 
season of four or five irrigations 


100 miles from San Francisco 





Olives Ripe Pickled 


Green Pickled 
PURE CALIFORNIA OLIVE OIL 


OUR OWN PRODUCTION 











We have 15,000 bearing trees, fifteen 
years old, near Stockton, California. 


Manufacturers of 


H. H. H. Horse Medicine, D. D. T., 1868 
Address H. H. MoorE & SONS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 














Stockton. 
in Truck Farming. 


from 5 acres upwards. 
left. 
and other properties. 


Only five miles out of town. 
Buy now. Only ten subdivisions 


Give us a call and obtain full particulars of this 


400 ACRES SOLD 


peOR IRE WEBER TRACT 


The Choicest Garden Land ever offered in the vicinity of 
Sediment Bottom Land purchased by experts 
Plenty of Water—Good Road— 


Can be bought in Tracts 


Correspondence Solicited 


C. M. WEBER & CO. 


Real Estate and Insurance 





216 East Main Street 





STOCKTON, CAL. 








ANDREW WOLF, PRESIDENT 


F. M. WEST, VICE-PRESIDENT 


W. W. WESTBAY, SECRETARY 


San Joaquin Valley Realty Co. 


140 BAST MAIN STREET, STOCKTON, CAL. 


San Joaquin Valley Lands for sale in Tracts of 10, 20, 30, 40, 60 and 100 and 
larger acreage suitable for Fruit, Alfalfa and Grain and Grapes. 


A large portion of said land is covered by Irrigation Canals with plenty of water. 


Long Time and Easy Terms. 


Address, SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY REALTY CO., STOCKTON, CAL. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT 
California and the Far West 








If exact information about special sections of California and other Western 


States is desired write to the officials named in the following list. 


Simply ask for 


facts wished for, say you saw name and address in SuNSET MAGAZINE and a ready 


and prompt response is assured. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda Board of Trade, C. P. Magagnos, Sec’y 

Anaheim Merchants’ Club, R. Melrose, Secretary 

Benicia Improvement Club, J. M. Burke, Sec’y 

Berryessa Fruit Growers’ Union, H. F. Lord, 
Secretary 

Berkeley Board of Trade, R. C. Staats, See’y 

3iggs Board of Trade, C. N. Brown, Secretary 

California State Board of Trade, J. A. Filcher, 
Secretary, San Francisco 

California Colony Association, San Francisco 

California Promotion Committee, R. P. Jennings, 
Secretary, 25 New Montgomery St., S. F. 

Campbell Board of Trade, C. H. Whitmore, Sec- 
retary, Campbell, Santa Clara County 

Chico Merchants’ and Clerks’ Association, B. C. 
Jones, Secretary 

Chino Valley Farmers’ Club, Edwin Rhodes, Sec’y 

Claremont Pomological Club, E. Squire, Sec’y 

Colusa Board of Trade, F. E. Wright, Secretary 

Dinuba Board of Trade, W. P. Boone, Secretary 

El Monte Board of Trade, E. J. Dodson, Sec’y 

Fresno Chamber of Commerce, B. R. Walker, Sec’y 

Grass Valley Board of Trade, A. F. Brady, Sec 

Haywards Board of Trade, W. O. Emerson, Sec’y 

Hollister Improvement Club, L. W. Jefferson, 
Secretary 

Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 

613 Market St., San Francisco 

soard of Trade and Improvement 

pany, C. G. Noble, Secretary 

Kern City Board of Trade, J. R. Williams, Sec’y 

Kern County Board of Trade, Ben L. Brundage, 
Secretary, Bakersfield 

Kings County Chamber of Commerce, F. M. Good- 
rich, Secretary, Hanford 

Lodi Chamber of Commerce, E. S. Hogan, Sec’y 

Lompoc Board of Trade, W. W. Broughton, Sec’y 


623 





Ione Com- 





Long Beach Board of Trade, J. A. Miller, Sec’y 
Los Angeles Board of Trade, Gregory Perkins, 


Jr., Secretary 

Los Angeles Chamber of 
gins, Secretary 

Los Gatos Board of Trade, W. R. L. Jenks, Sec’y 

Madera Board of Trade, George A. Clark, Sec’y 

Madera Farmers’ Club, J. A. Secara, Secretary 

Martinez Board of Trade, W. A. Hale, Secretary 

Marysville Chamber of Commerce, A. C. Irwin, 
Secretary 

Merced Board of Trade, E. L. Moor, Secretary 

Merced Chamber of Commerce, W. H. Turner, 
Secretary 

Modesto Farmers’ Club, C. N. Whitmore, Sec’y 

Monrovia Board of Trade, C. E. Slosson, Sec’y 

Monterey County Chamber of Commerce, Salinas 

Mountain View Board of Trade, G. K. Estes, Sec- 
retary 

Napa Board of Trade, W. G. Thompson, Sec’y 

Nevada County Promotion Committee, W. F. 
Englebright, Secretary 

Nevada City Chamber of Commerce, W. F. En- 
glebright, President 

Newcastle Horticultural 
Secretary 

Oakland Board of Trade, Edwin Stearns, Sec’y 

Ontario Board of Trade, T. E. Parke, Secretary 

Orland Board of Trade, W. E. Searce, Secretary 

Oroville Chamber of Commerce, W. A. Beard, 
Secretary 

Oxnard Board of Trade, Oxnard, Cal. 

Pacific Grove Board of Trade, E. B. Rich, Sec’y 

Pasadena Board of Trade, W. R. Clark, Sec’y 

’aso Robles Board of Trade, H. C. Wright, Sec’y 

Paso Robles Improvement Club, L. G. Sinnard, 
Secretary 


Commerce, Frank Wig- 


Society, J. F. Madden, 


Penryn Improvement Association, H. E. Butler, 
Secretary 

Petaluma Board of Trade, F. A. Cromwell, Sec’y 

Placer County Improvement Association, J. H. 
Wills, Secretary 

Placerville Board of Trade, C. E. Swisler, Chair- 
man 

Pomona Board of Trade, Geo. P. Robinson, Sec’y 

Pomona Farmers’ and Horticultural Club, J. W. 
Mills, Secretary 

Porterville Board of Trade, E. W. Beebe, Sec’y 

Raisin Growers’ and Packers’ Association, W. 8. 
Hoyt, Secretary, Fresno 

Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, E. F. 
Secretary 

Redding, Shasta County Board of Trade, F. F. 
Duston, Secretary 

Redlands Board of Trade, G. C. Thaxter, Sec’y 

Redondo Board of Trade, S. D. Barkley, Sec’y 

Redwood Town Trustees, Geo. Winters, Chairman 


Lennon, 


Redwood City Improvement Club, F. IH. Thorpe, 
Secretary 
Riverside Chamber of Commerce, P. S. Castle- 


man, Secretary 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, M. R. Beard, 
Secretary 

Sacramento Development Association, F.  E. 
Wright, Secretary, Colusa 

alinas Board of Trade, M. R. Merritt, Ass’t Sec’y 

an Bernardino Board of Trade, W. L. Vestal, 
Secretary 

San Benito County Chamber of Commerce, Hol- 
ister 

San Diego Chamber of 
Secretary 

San Dimas Citrus Union, W. A. 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, E. 
Secretary 

San Jacinto Valley Horticultural Club, San Ja- 
cinto 

San Joaquin Valiey Commercial Association, Col- 
vin B. Brown, Secretary, Stockton 

San Juan Improvement Club, San Juan 

San Leandro Board of Trade, C. Rinderspacker, 
Secretary 

San Luis Obispo Board of Trade, C. A. 
Secretary 

an Pedro Board of Trade, Frank Burns, Sec'y 

an Pedro Chamber of Commerce, Judge B. C. 
Sweet, Secretary 

San Rafael Board of Trade, D. W. Martens, Sec’y 

Santa Ana, Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, O. 
M. Robb, Secretary 

Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, C. M. Gid- 
ney, Secretary 

Santa Clara Commercial League, A. C. Gage, Sec- 
retary, Box 524, Santa Clara 


S 
S 


Commerce, H. P. Wood, 


Johnstone, Sec’y 
Scott, 


Ricketts, 


RN 


Santa Clara County Farmers’ Club, W. P. Lyon, 
President, Eden Vale, Cal. 
Santa Clara Valley Improvement Club, Ira B. 


MecMahill, Secretary, San Jose 

Santa Cruz Board of Trade, C. W. Hammer, Sec- 
retary 

Santa Monica 
Secretary 

Santa Paula Board of Trade, J. B. Titus, Sec’y 

Sonoma County Board of Trade, A. 8S. Luce, See- 
retary, Santa Rosa 

Sonora Chamber of Commerce, Oscar F. Greeley, 
Secretary 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, G. P. Shafer, 
Secretary, Modesto 

State Board of Horticulture, J. J. Keegan, Secre- 
tary, Sacramento 


soard of Trade, Fred. H. Taft, 
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Information About California and the Far West 
CALIFORNIA—Continued 


Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Colvin B. Brown, 
Secretary 

St. Helena Board of Trade, FE. L. Cave, Secretary 

Suisun Board of Trade, L. W. Taylor, Secretary 

Tulare Board of Trade, M. C. Zumwalt, Sec’y 

Vacaville Board of Trade, E. E. McFarland, Sec’y 

Vallejo Board of Trade, G. J. Campbell, Sec’y 






Ventura Board of Trade. D. J. Reese, Secretary 
Visalia Board of Trade, LD. E. Perkins, Secretary 
Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, A. W. Har- 
bold, Secretary 
Woodland Chamber of 
Secretary 


Commerce, E. P. Huston, 


For general information about California write te California Promotion Com- 
mittee, R. P. Jennings, Secretary, 25 New Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


OREGON 


Alco Club, Albany; J. K. Weatherford, Presi- 
dent; K.. Dawson, Secretary 

Ashland Board of Trade, Ashland: G. €. 
President; Elmer Patrick, Secretary 


Morris, 


Senton County League, Corvallis; C. E. Wood- 
son, Secretary 
City Board of Trade. McMinnville: Chas. Gris- 


sen, President; H. S. Maloney, Secretary 
Commercial Club, Eugene: D. A. Paine, Presi- 
dent; Frank McAllister, Secretary 
Dallas Board of Trade, Dallas; M. M. Ellis, 


President; J. C. 

Douglas County Board of 
L. Wooley, President ; 
retary 


Hayter, Secretary 
Trade, Roseburg: F. 
Roy McClellan, Sec- 


. 


Grants Pass Board of Trade, Grants Pass; R. 
L. Coe, President; Dennis H. Stoval, Sec- 
retary 


Club, Salem; Henry B. 

N. H. Judah, Secretary 
Hillsboro: W. H 
Heidel, Secre- 


Greater Commercial 
Thielsen, President ; 

Ilillsboro Board of Trade, 
Wehrung, President; F. M. 
tary 


Independence Board of Trade, Independence; J. 


Kirkland, President; R. I. Gray, Sec- 
retary 
Medford Board of Trade, Medford; W. I. Vaw- 


ter, President; J. W. Lawton, Secretary 
Oregon City Board of Trade, Oregon City; H. E. 

Cross, President; J. W. Loder, Secretary. 
Portland Board of Trade, Portland; F. E. 

Beach, President: J. M. Moore, Secretary 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, Portland; 8. 


Mears, President; Lewis Russell, Sec 
retary ; 
Silverton Board of Trade, Silverton; Dr. A. A. 


Leonard, President; P. L. Brown, Secretary 


ARIZONA, NEVADA, UTAH, NBW MEXICO and MEXICO 


Deming, New Mexico, Business Club, J. A. Ma- 
honey, Secretary 
Hermosillo, Mexico, 

Guilleno Dominguez, 
Ogden Weber Club, C. R. 
tary, Ogden, Utah 


Camera de Comercio, J. 
Secretary 


Hollingsworth, Secre- 


Phenix Board of Trade. Phoenix, Arizona 

Reno Board of Trade, Reno, Nevada 

Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

Tueson, Arizona, Board of Trade, S. H. 
Secretary 


Hazzard, 





Information Bureau, Southern Pacific Gompany 
613 Market Street, San Francisco 





G. C. Hyatt, President 
A. L. FARRINGTON, Secretary 


IRON 


STOCKTON IRON WORKS 


and BRASS$ 


INCORPORATED 1899 


CASTINGS 


Engines, Boilers, Well Boring, Reclamation Machinery, Water Main Fittings 
Improved Dredgers, Mining Machinery 


Office and Works, 25 N. California Street, STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 





M. P. STEIN & CO. 


WHOLESALE 


Grain, Beans, Nuts, Dried Fruit, Potatoes, Onions, Etc. 
108 West Weber Avenue, STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


Proprietors of Miller Warehouses, Capacity, 18,000 Tons 





LANDS IN TULARE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


No more inviting field for the Homeseeker or investor 
The range of possibilities for development is boundless. 
Every variety of soil is found here, and in the varied 

The rich deep soil of its broad plains is a treasury 


which its fertile acres will sustain in luxury. 
topography all interests are invited to success. 
of wealth to the general farmer: 


here are thousands of level farms. 
of soils for the orchardist, and an Italian sky for the ripening of his choicest fruits. 


ean be offered than here in Tulare County. 
No one can now fix the limit of population 


Here also is a wide selection 
Nowhere in 


this rich State of California are such opportunities offered to the orchardist, vineyardist and stock- 


men as here. 


Prices range from five dollars per acre upwards. 


Come and see for yourself. 


THOS. H. THOMPSON, TULARE, CAL., Agent Bank Lands, Tulare, Kings and Kern Counties 
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THE CELEBRATED t": 


‘CANNON BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS In both directions, between CuIcaGo 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE Burrato, New York, Boston, and 


and Buffet-Library Cars. 
r E XAS All day trains stop five minutes 
at Falls View, directly overlook- 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE eens nen pategn tee Haeena Eanes 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








Michigan Central 


“ The Niagara Falls Route,” 


FOUR 
FAST TRAINS 


and Detroit, and Nracara FALts, 


Eastern points, with finest equipment 
of Through Sileeping,Dining 


ing Niagara Falls. 


0. W. RUGGLES, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO. 
























THE RECOGNIZED....... 








HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


ARMY, NAVY 
wo TOURISTS 





























if you want to be well taken care of while visiting 
San Francisco 


stor at THE QC CIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 
Major Wm B. Hooper, Prop. Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 
rooms by mail 





<< 
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10-Acre Tracts, Rich Fruit and Vine Land, 
Near Depot, Two Hours from San Francisco, 
in Santa Clara Valley. Richest Producing 


Attention California Homeseekers ! 


We desire to call the attention of intend- 
ing buyers of country lands to some 
bargains in income-producing orchard, 
vineyard, grain and stock farms, many 
of which are bank foreclosures, that we 





Valley on Earth. Only $100 an Acre—$14.15 have for sale. Mr. Bush having had forty 


a Month will Buy One. 


Beautiful 5 - Acre years’ knowledge and experience of the 

Homes, 50 Minutes from San Francisco. 

Great Oaks. $1250 Each. San Mateo Co. 
General Farms. Catalogue Mailed Free. 


6;,. Wooster, Whitton 
Montgomery 


value of lands, and being the owner ofan 
income-producing orchard and vineyard, 
can intelligently direct intending buyers 
to the best lands and bargains in the 
State. Correspondence solicited. 


DAVID BUSH & SON 
20 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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COPPER NOW THE KING OF ALL INVESTMENTS 


Fo 


M 





OBROP IID IDI IS 


Copper Stock is what the wise ones want. The “Cosumne Copper Mine” has a thirty-foot 
vein averaging about 15 per cent in copper and $10 in gold and silver per ton. 

The ‘‘ Cosumnes”’ the Most Brilliant Copper Prospect in California 
This property consists of two full claims held by United States patent, General Land 
Office No. 4454, Mineral Certificate, No. 718, El Dorado County Records, Book B of Land 
Patents, pages 391-395. 

The State Mineralogist of California Says of This Property: 
Thirteenth Report (Third Biennial)—page 58: ‘The vein carries ‘Peacock’ ore, malachite, 
copper-glance, molybdenite, also galena and other sulphurets. The general average of 
the ore is about 15 per cent copper; choice specimens are said to yield 19 ounces silver, 
$6 gold and 50 per cent to 52 per cent copper per ton.” 

100,000 Tons of Ore in Sight 
We are now preparing to open up this rich vein, and it has been estimated that we have 
100,000 tons of ore in sight, consequently we can promise early dividends. See San Fran- 
cisco “California Mining and Engineering Review,’ March 15, 1902, page 7. 
There is no more profitable business known in the realm of finance, and if you want to 
get rich, 

Don’t Fail to Own a Few Shares in This Promising Company 
We are offering a small block of stock at 15 cents cash, or 18 cents in twelve equal 
monthly instalments, and we issue your certificate on the payment of the first instal- 
ment. Send in your order before the price is raised. Carefully preserve your stock, for 
some day it will be worth a fortune. 

This is a Rare Opportunity for a Safe Investment 
“Calumet & Hecla’’ paid to first investors $1500 for each dollar invested. “Best & 
Belcher” went from 60 cents to $1550 per share; $100 invested in the ‘tLe Roi’ yielded 
to the owner $49,900; an investment of $100 in the Miller Copper Mine yielded a net 
profit of $24,900 within the past few months. 


Directors Are Among the Most Prominent Men in California 
seing both successful in business and prominent in the affairs of our State. 


DIRECTORS 
D>; B. McRInEAyY,. Asst. UW. BS: Attorney OF CRUTORNIA «6 n2.5 oss oieic cob os ecw eb 0-000 PRESIDENT 
D 2. COLGAN, tate Comtrotier OF CAMLOrRIA . oo 6 occ once ccceweeesiecsesse VICE-PRESIDENT 
A. G. BURNETT, Judge Superior Court of Sonoma County, California ...........TREASURER 
F. B. HOOD, Secretary Hood Canning Co., Emeryville, California .................. DIRECTOR 
W. H. MORROW, Vice-President Eureka Slate Co., San Francisco, California........ DIRECTOR 


This is a South Dakota corporation, and our own by-laws prohibit the directors from in- 
curring any indebtedness. 


F Prospectus and Otke information RIO VISTA GOLD AND COPPER MINING COMPANY 





AIN OFFICE, SUITE 31, CHRONICLE BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 








at Oroville, the County Seat of Butte County, and in the heart of 

Northern California Citrus Belt. 
ORANGE LAND Within three miles of Oroville are the largest deciduous 

orchards in the world; within the city is the largest pickling 
establishment in the United States, and within one-half mile is the largest Navel orange orchard in 
California. Oroville oranges ripen six weeks earlier than those of Southern California. Orange and 
olive shipments increasing carloads annually. Semi-tropical climate all the year. Oroville is a 
modern city; 150 miles from San Francisco; 80 miles from State Capital; good railroad service; orange 
and olive land from $20 to $100 per acre, according to location; cheapest irrigating water in California. 

Gold mining, lumbering, stock-raising, poultrying, dairying. For particulars write 


D. C. McCALLUM, Oroville, Butte County, Cal. 
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DOW PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


. E, DOW PUMPING ENGINE CO, 
Ss 
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SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 
more sunshine, more prunes, better apri- 
cots, sweeter peaches than any place on 


earth ; fine wines; good alfalfa and dairy 
lands, Ten years’ experience as an orchardist has made my office headquarters for orchard and city homes; 
timber lands from 5,000 to 90,000 acres—from $8 to $12.50 per acre ; stock ranches from $17,500 to $2,000,000, 
the latter 180,000 acres and 50,000 head of cattle. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS INSURANCE 
T. C. BARNET?T, 27 SOUTH FIRST STREET, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


THERE IS BUT ONE WAT 


TO STUDY PHOTOGRAPHY. READ 
ONE OR MORE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINES. IF THE FIRST ONE 
IS CAMERA CRAFT YOU CAN 
DISPENSE WITH THE REST 


a A TEAR. 


Your money back if you are dissatisfied 
after the first number is received 


“CAMERA CRAFT” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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2 4 “The Goose-Quill” is a new magazine that is 
The (00Se- tll agaZzine making a great sensation on account of its 
virile contents. It is not in the least like the 
$1.00 YEARLY 10 CENTS A COPY brain-annihilating insomnia producing slush- 
mushgush magazines. Each month in addition to numerous original- articles it publishes some 
notable reprint. Thus the contents of recent numbers include: Oscar Wilde’s sadly beautiful 
“Baliad of Reading Gaol’; Rosetti’s tender poem, “Jenny”; Buchanan's savage attack on Swin- 
burne’s poems, entitled “The Fleshly School of Poetry”; a scathing indictment of Elbert Hub- 
bard, entitled ‘“‘About That Man in East Aurora’; a mordant criticism of certain recent novels, 
entitled “The Current Rage for Leg-Literature’; a searching examination of Kipling’s later 
books, entitled ‘‘Kipling’s Deal’; Schopenhauer’s famous “Essay on Women’ (translation). 
“The Goose-Quill” is for sale at all news stands, price 10c. a copy; or will be sent post-paid 
to any address on receipt of dime or stamps. Address The Manager, The Goose-Quill, Studio 
building, Chicago, Ill. 
Nore—Those subscribing for one year ($1) will receive the above-mentioned numbers FREE. 





lies half way between San Jose 
and Palo Alto, the seat of the 
great Stanford University. 
Sunnyvale is located directly on 
the railroad and I have already a fine two-story schoolhouse, two general stores, fruit warehouse and fine 
depot. Surrounding Sunnyvale is the great Murphy Rancho of 5000 acres, on which I have located 155 
families on 10-acre homes. Soil unsurpassed for peaches, apricots, cherries, prunes, apples or pears 
Flowing water. No failure of crops. 40 trains a day to and from San Francisco. For terms and price on 





lands or lots, write W. E. CROSSMAN, Sole Agent, 42 E. Santa Clara Street, San Jose, California. 
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SAN JOSE 


AND THE 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 




















































PHOTO BY ANDREW P. HILL 
LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY WITHIN THE QUADRANGLE, SHOWING THE FAMOUS MEMORIAL 


CHURCH, PRONOUNCED BY WORLD TRAVELERS THE EQUAL OF ANYTHING IN EUROPE 

The above is the most richly endowed university in the world, its architecture 
massive and unsurpassed, its equipment modern and the best that money can 
command. In the faculty are some of the most famous educators of the world. 

Here where climatic conditions are ideal, where athletic sports are possible 
the year round, where recreation and outdoor study is always a pleasure, certainly 
the student has the greatest advantages and possibilities of education, and more 
especially is this true with such an institution as Alma Mater. 

Every portion of the Santa Clara Valley is within easy distance of Stanford 
University. Our country highways for wheeling, automobiling and driving, and 
our transportation facilities by steam and electric car are unsurpassed. You 
cannot locate elsewhere in California and command the educational advantages 








which are vours in the Santa Clara Valley. 
All communications receive personal attention. 






THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY IMPROVEMENT CLUB 


SAN JOSE (HOSAY) 
I. B. MCMAHILL, SECRETARY CALIFORNIA 
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MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
Accredited by the Universities 


ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D. Headmaster 


MAJOR MATTHEW A. BATSON (Captain U. S. A.) 
Detailed by the Secretary of War as Instructor in 
Military Science and Tactics 


MAJOR ANDREW J. KIRK Commandant 





Head of Junior School 


DUNCAN MACKINNON 


Benne 
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GUAYMAS 


on the 











Sunset 
Route 











Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 


Send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent 
SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas - Mexico 











southern 
Pacific 


Information 
Bureau 


613 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Headquarters for travelers 
Full information, free, about California 
Lots of literature 
Send your mail in our care 


WM. MCMURRAY, AGENT 








P. A. STANTON 
REAL ESTATE 


144 S. BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Land Agent for I]. W. Hellman, the largest property owner in Los Angeles City 
References: Farmers and Merchants Bank, Los Angeles: Nevada National Bank, San Francisco 


at this paper on which SuNSET MAGAZINE 
LO O kK is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 
best periodicals in the State—or nearly all — 
get their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


BONESTELL & CO. sin Francisco -  caurornia 
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WATER IS WEALTH 








10,000 CUBIC FEET OF WATER A SECOND FLOWS OVER THIS DAM 
SOURCE OF IRRIGATION FOR 260,000 ACRES ~ 
THE LAND OWNS THE WATER AND IN PERPETUITY 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


ADDRESS BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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HOTEL LANGHAM 


Jobn P. Gallagher, Proprietor 


Corner Ellis and Mason 
Rates 
American, $2.00 and $2.50 per Day 
Guropean, $1.00 and $1.50 per Day ' 
” Guanes Heanel San francisco, Cal. 





E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
335 PINE STREET 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY ano CORPORATION 
BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS 


GEO. A. BATCHELDER, MANAGER 








THE 
JANNEY Is a rapidly growing manu- 
———————< facturing city of 21,561 in- 
habitants, situated on tide- 
COUPLER water at the entrance to the 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


A fertile land almost as large 
as the state of Pennsylvania. 
This valley is the granary and 
most productive section of 


CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America—the 
gateway to the Orient. Send 
four cents in postage to the 
Secretary of the Stockton 
Chamber of Commerce, Stock- 
ton, Cal.,and receive by return 
mail a handsomely illustrated 
magazine of information re- 
garding this favored region. 


THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M.C. B. COUPLER 


Maaufactared Exclasively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 
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. PROPERTIES OF 


IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY¢, 


KERN RIVER DISTRICT 
©c AWTIFORNIA 
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CALIFORNIA’S WONDER 
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+ Tavern of Tamalpais Mt. Tamalpais Profile Rock Point Richmond Berkeley Oakland SanFrancisco Pacific Ocean 

Oo (Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate % 
* Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. : 
7 About two hours’ ride from San Francisco * 
% Half a mile high + 
- OverlooKing San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate + 
* The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth * 
% OUER + 
7 . . * 
* “The Crookedest Railroad in the World’’ * 
eoertertoeobeotenteteteototestesteoeotntenteteofotentesteteofntentnfeeofecfeofnfentesfete of ofnfntstefeoesfenfesteteofnfesteteoe eteloltoleiots Sotetoien 











Kilpatrick Bro’s & Collins 








RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 











BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


OPENS FOR THE WINTER SEASON 


DECEMBER Ist 








AMERICAN PLAN ALL THE. TIME 
EUROPEAN PLAN DURING JAN- 
UARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


GRANDEST WINTER RESORT ON EARTH 


CORONADO CLIMATE 
IS THE FINEST IN THE WORLD 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET TO 


OR 


H. F. NORCROSS, AGENT 


E. S. BABCOCK, MANAGER 
200 S. SPRING STREET CORONADO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA CALIFORNIA 
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Traveling between the EAST and WEST by the 


New York Central Lines 


You have the choice of routes via CHICAGO and either the 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL or LAKE SHORE 








or via ST. LOUIS or CINCINNATI and the BIG FOUR ROUTE 





You can You can 
stop at thus 
Niagara pass 
Falls a ll through 
without j . Detroit 
extra ), wa or 
Cleveland 








ee 


ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


In either case, you ride over the Four-Track New York 
Central through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic 
Hudson River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New 


York or Boston. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO 
=r 
F, M. BYRON, Southern California Passenger Ag’t, Stimson Bl’k, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, Sherlock Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
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SEE THE STARS. 


Visit 
“= THE 
GREAT 


OF THE MT. HAMICTONUREAMECOMPAn ua alte 
THEGMOUNTAIN CLIMB DEUCE ay i 
STANFORD UNIVERGS§TY ano OLD MISSION SANTA 
CLARA aR® cLose at Hanno 
FOR DETAILS ADDRESS : 
HOTEL VENDOME, 
GEORGE P. SNELL, Manacca 
SAN JOGE, CALIFORNIA 


SON dala. 
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THE KENYON 


Salt Lake 
City’s 
New Hotel 






DON H. PORTER 


Large, Superb 


<= Incomparable 








JOHN HACKETT, MANAGER 


Pacific Goast Dredging & Reclamation Company 
5 MARKET STREET 


Tug Boat, “ WALTER HACKETT” 


Tel. Main 664 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 












THE 


Flying Dutchman 


PLOWS 
CULTIVATORS 
DISC HARROWS 
BEAN PLANTERS 
SEEDERS 


DRILLS 
ALSO 


FARM WAGONS 
BUGGIES 


SOLD BY 


CALIFORNIA MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Stockton 















— 


Los Angeles San Francisco 





Earliest orange land in Cali- 
fornia. Water supplied by 
electric power. -Crop is all! 
shipped for the holiday mar- 
ket. Enormous profits from 


bearing orchards. 


Correspond with 


Mt. Whitney Power Co. 


Visalia, California 





PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 


in good, safe real estate are not easily found. We 
are making money for our clients and can do so 
for you. If you have idle money (any amoufit) 
write for particulars. 
MERCANTILE INVESTMENT Co. 
253 SouTH BRoaDway 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


THE CALIFORNIA HOMESEEKER 


A monthly magazine—100 or more pages every 
month. Profusely illustrated —56 famous California 
scenes beautifully printed on art paper, free with 
yearly subscription. $1.00 per year, 10 cents per 
copy. Agents wanted 


THE CALIFORNIA HOMESEEKER 
20 BYRNE BLOCK 
LOS ANGELES. CAL. 
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Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 


application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Single Expansion and Compound Locomotives 
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BROAD aNo NARROW GAUCE LOCOMOTIVES MINE, FURNACE AND COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOGGING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & 60. 


Philadelphia, Pa, U. §. A. 


Se eS 8 








Mount Campbell Orange Tract 


2000 ACRES 
LOCATION in Eastern Fresno County, near Reedley, on Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe Railroads, slightly sloping mesa above line of severe frosts. 
WATER abundant and cheap. (Canal and reservoir.) 
SOIL, — A vegetable loam, rich in iron and potash. 
IMMUNITY from insect pests. 
ORANGES ripen early and command best prices. 
Price and Terms on Application. 


MOUNT CAMPBELL COLONY 


~~ 3000 acres of high-grade soil under ditch, suitable for orchards and vine- 
joel yards— now being subdivided into 20 to 40 acre lots, and will be sold 
;: from $25.00 to $50.00 per acre on easy terms to actual settlers. 





Write for maps and 
Prospectus to MOUNT CAMPBELL TOWN SITE 
W. N. ROHRER Fresno, Cal. Nature has made it one of the beauty spots in California. 
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GALT, CALIFORNIA senegal 
9 TO PARTIES who will plant 25 acres or more of Wine 


Grapes per year and bring the same to bearing free of 
expense to us, we will give a good deed, clear of all liens 
and encumbrances, to one-half the land so planted, when 
that time arrives, that is in three years. We will not 
expect any of the crop until the division of the land is 
made. We have 7000 acres of Wine Grape land, and make 
this offer solely for the purpose of improving the property. 
The soil is especially adapted to Wine Grapes, and as 700 
acres are already planted on the same tract, we invite in- 
spection, as they speak for themselves. 


For full particulars, address, @[hitaker & Ray 








Hn Opportunity 
for Domeseekers 


Large Profits 
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in Grapes Galt, California 
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LOOK AT THE ASSORTMENT OF GOODS CARRIED BY ONE HOUSE 
—— 








BICYCLES AND ALL PARTS PERTAINING TO THEM 





Boilers, Creamery 

Engines, i ee, Goods and 
| Hoists, Etc, Z ag Supplies 

Refrigerating Agricultural 
Plants, Implements and 
Blowers, Etc. Extra Parts 

Castings for all Wire, Nails 

Classes of Work and Rope 


LAUNCHES AND ROWBOATS — ALL SIZES AND STYLES 






CELEBRATED 
LUEGER PISTOL ™ 





HARDWARE, 
CUTLERY, 


VEHICLES GUNS, PISTOLS, ETc. 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


FARM WAGONS 


BAKER X% HAMILTON 


San Francisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles, Portland, Or., New York 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES, STATING CLASS OF GOODS 





BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
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THROUGH TRAINS 
“DAILY & SUNDAYS TOO” 


“THE KATY WAY” 


BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, 
INDIAN TERRITORY, OKLAHOMA, 
TEXAS AND MEXICO 


Pullman Buffet Sleepers and Reclining Chair Cars on All Through Trains 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSION SLEEPERS 


§ Leave St. Louis Tuesdays at 8:32 P. M. 
TO SAN FRANCISCO ( Leave Kansas City Thursdays at 9:25 P. M. 


§ For St. Louis, leave Tuesdays at 7:00 P. M. 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO ( For Kansas City, leave Thursdays at 7:00 P. M. 
Via Waco, Flatonia, San Antonio, E] Pasoand Los Angeles 


FOR FAST TIME. TAKE 


“THE KATY FLYER” 
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Eureka Slate Company 


Miners and Manufacturers of 


Unexcelled 
Roofing Slate 


Office Third Floor Crocker Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Quarries, EI Dorado County, Cal. 


Estimates and samples furnished intending builders on application. 


























Over USE DISTILLATE 
3000 IN USE BENZINE 
SIZES GASOLINE 
3 10 300 H. P. OR CITY GAS 
































THE “UNION” GASOLINE-DISTILLATE ENGINES are the best and most economical power for 
running pumps, stamp mills, threshing machines, electric lighting and general power plants 


SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WE BUILD MARINE AND HOISTING ENCINES ALSO 


UNION GAS ENGINE CO., 258 FIRST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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GUARANTEED BY GOLD BONDS 


LIBERTAD 
Quicksilver Mining Company 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 
STOCK FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE 











OFFICERS 
G. A. TraFton, capitalist, Watsonville, Cal........................ President 
W. W. WALKER, capitalist, Adelaide, San Luis Obispo Co., Cal... Vice-President 
F. D. Frost, cashier of Bank of Paso Robles, Cal................... Secretary 
J. E. TraFton, capitalist, Watsonville, Cal...................00000- Director 
H. H. JENNEsS, merchant, San Francisco, Cal.................-0000. Director 
ee a eas a Wks AN Backn Li hd Mi www aA Treasurer 


The mines of this company are situated in Section 21, Township 27 South, 
Range 10 East, in San Luis Obispo county, California, and are accessible by two 
county roads. The distance from the Southern Pacific Railroad at Paso Robles is 
eighteen miles and from the seaport town of Cayucos twelve miles. The property 
consists of 320 acres of patented land and carries vein outcrop of cinnabar (mer- 
cury sulphide) the entire length of one mile. The ore will average two and a 
half per cent in quicksilver, and deposits are met with that yield thirty-four per 
cent by certified analysis. 


To ensure prompt development the first block of stock is offered at 40 CENTS 
per share not guaranteed and 50 CENTS per share for stock guaranteed by gold 
bond, par value $1. For stock and all information apply to the fiscal agents, 


PACIFIC STATES MINING AND INVESTMENT CO. 


326 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





The Pacific States Mining and Investment Company offers exceptional facilities to 
those desiring to float legitimate enterprises, mining, oil, industrial or shipping proposi- 
tions, operation and control of plantations in Mexico and Central America, grazing lands, 
and, in fact, every department of investment sought to be conducted on a lawful and 
honorable basis. References are cheerfully permitted, both to promoters and investors who 
have done business with the Pacific States Mining and Investment Company in years past, 
and who are still numbered among its most enthusiastic patrons. 
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PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO 


Southern California Route 
For Santa Barbara, Los Angeles and San Diego 
The express steamships Santa ROSA or STaTE OF CALIFORNIA leave San 
Francisco Sundays and Thursdays. Returning, leave San Diego, Tuesdays 
and Saturdays; Los Angeles Ports and Santa Barbara, Wednesdays and 
Sundays. Due San Francisco Thursdays and Mondays, 1 P. Mm. 
For Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Simeon, Cayucos, 
Port Harford (San Luis Obispo), Ventura, Hueneme 
Steamships Ramona or Coos Bay leave San Francisco every fourth day. Returning, leave 
above ports every fourth day. 


San Francisco, British Columbia and Puget Sound Route 
For Victoria, Port Townsend, Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, Whatcom, Vancouver 


Steamships QurEN, CITY OF PUEBLA or UMATILLA leave San Francisco every fifth day. Re- 
turning, leave above ports every fifth day. 














Steamship Santa Rosa—2416 tons, length 326 feet—Southern California Route 


South-Eastern Alaska Route 
Between Seattle, Ketchikan, Wrangel, Juneau, Treadwell’s, Douglas City, Skagway, etc. 
Express steamships leave Seattle every sixth day, connecting at Seattle with San Francisco 
steamers. Returning, leave above ports every sixth day, connecting at Seattle with San Fran- 


cisco steamers. ; 
Between Juneau, Killisnoo, Rodman, Sitka, ete., every sixth day. 


Alaska Excursions—Season 1903 
For Ketchikan, Wrangel, Juneau, Treadwell’s, Skagway, Glacier Bay and Sitka, Alaska 


The new and elegant excursion steamship SPOKANE will leave Tacoma 4 A. M., Seattle 9 
A. M., Victoria 9 P. M., May 26, June 9, 23, July 7, 21, August 4. 


Puget Sound Steamer Lines 


Double daily service between Seattle, Everett, Whatcom, Anacortes and Fairhaven. 


San Francisco— Humboldt Bay Route 


Steamships Pomona and Corona leave San Francisco for Eureka every third day. Returning, 


leave Eureka every third day. i 
Mexican Route 
For Ensenada, Magdalena Bay, San Jose del Cabo, Mazatlan, Altata, La Paz, 
Santa Rosalia and Guaymas 
Steamship Curacao leaves San Francisco on 7th of each month 





Right reserved to change steamers or sailing dates on all routes. 

Rates of fare, which include a berth and meals on ocean steamers, are lower by this route 
than by any other. Through tickets sold to all the principal places on the Coast. Stages and 
railroads make close connection with steamers for all the principal places in the interior. 

For further information obtain Company’s folder and other advertising matter from any of the 
Company’s agents. The Company has offices at all the principal seaports on the Coast. 


TICKET OFFICE, 4 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. (Palace Hotel) 
G. W. HALLOCK, City Passenger and Ticket Agent 
C. D. DUNANN, General Passenger Agent, 10 Market Street, San Francisco 
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PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK, *\rroma 


WM. BECKMAN, President J. L. HUNTOON, Vice-President GEO. W. LORENZ, Sec’y and Cashier 





DIRECTORS 
Wma. BECKMAN J. lL. HUNTOON Gro. W. LORENZ E. J. CROLY WM. JOHNSTON 
Capital Paid Up in Gold, $225,500 Reserve and Surplus, $100,000 
Interest Paid on Deposits Semi-Annually Money Loaned on Real Estate Only 


Address All Communications ‘‘ PEOPLE’s SAVINGS BANK.” 
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Desirable Lands for Sale 


in Northern, Central and Southern California 


APPLY TO 


JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California St., San Francisco, California 
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INCORPORATED MARCH 29, 1873 G. W. CARPENTER, President 
Cc. R. Boyp, Cashier 


FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE UNION 
of Sutter County 
Storage, Forwarding and Commission House Banking and Insurance 
FARM LANDS CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
YUBA CITY, SUTTER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 














YARDS: 


wu umce | OLerra Lumber Co. 


CORNING 
ORLAND, Glenna County 


WOODLAND, Yolo County si UMBER, D OORS 
MAXWELL, Colusa County WINDO WS, BLINDS, Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








CHICO 
BIGGS Butte County 3 
GRIDLEY FRUIT BOXES Specialty : 
YUBA CITY, Sutter County and DRYING TRAYS SUGAR PINE LUMBER 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 
SAN FRANCISCO Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Ked Bluff 
Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 














WILL assist Homeseekers in securing Suitable 
J, H. McSHERRY Locations, and Negotiate Transactions between 
—— top| ———._ ‘Purchasers and Owners. Property in large or small 
Tracts bought andsold. The finest fruit farms in the 


i valley. Deciduous fruits, vineyards, and alfalfa lands. 
San Joaquin County, Gal. 4 SGuRROROURENDE GOLATED 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 
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In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ~lageeg 

















via OMAHA “ir NEW ORLEANS: 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 








AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


OGDEN 


EAST BOUND. 


No.2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Electric Lighted 
— Daily — Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite 
Buffet-Library Car, Fourteen Section Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car, Compartment-Observation 
Car and Diner San Francisco to Chicago, via 
Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and 
Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via 
Denver and Omaha. 

Wide Vestibule Parlor Car 
to Sacramento. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide 
Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha; also 
San Francisco to Denver, via Grand Junction. 

Tourist Car San Francisco to Kansas City, 
via Cheyenne and Denver. 
Diners San Francisco to Chicago. 


No. 6 ATLANTIC EXPRESS-—Daily— Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car 
San Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and 
Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping 
Car and Dining Car San Francisco to Chi- 
cago, via Denver and Omaha. 

Wide Vestibuled Drawing Room Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to St. Louis, via Pueblo 
and Kansas City. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to 
Ogden. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chi- 
cago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Den- 
ver, via Salt Lake. 


San Francisco 


ROUTE 
WEST BOUND. 
No. 1. QVERLAND LIMITED—Electric Lighted 
— Daily — Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite 


Buffet-Library Car, Fourteen Section Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car, Compartment-Observation 
Car and Diner Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and 
Dining Car Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Denver. 

Wide Vestibule Parlor Car Sacramento to 
San Francisco. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide Vesti- 

bule Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Wide Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car Denver 
to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Diners Chicago to San Francisco. 


No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car 
Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and 
Cheyenne; also via Omaha and Denver. 

Vestibuled Standard Sleeping Car St. Louis 


to San Francisco, via Kansas City and 
Pueblo. 

Free Reclining Chair Car Ogden to San 
Francisco. 


Tourist Car Kansas City to San Francisco, 
via Denver and Cheyenne. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Fran- 
cisco, via Grand Junction. 


SUNSET ROUTE—VIA FRESNO 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 
No. b LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily— Buf- 
t Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Fran- 
ob to Los Angeles. Drawing Room Sleeping 
Car Bakersfield to Los Angeles; Tourist 
eae * Car San Francisco to Los ‘Angeles. 

. 26. HE OWL LIMITED — Daily — Solid 
oe buen Train. Pullman Sleeping Car, 
Composite Buffet Car, Compartment Car and 
Pullman Sleeping Car San Francisco to Los 
Angeles; Dining Car San Francisco to 
Fresno, and Mojave to Los Angeles. Sleeper 
San Francisco to Bakersfield. Coach San 
Francisco to Fresno. 


No. 50. Sleeper San Francisco to Fresno. 


SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawing 
— Sleeping Car San Francisco to Port- 
an 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to Dunsmuir. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Portland and Sacramento to Portland. 
Chair Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Dining Car between San Francisco and 
Roseburg. 
No. > SHASTA EXPRESS-Daily- Buffet Draw- 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Petieea. 
Tourist Sleeping Car 
Portland. 


San Francisco to 


COAST 


SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 22. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily—Parior 
ar, Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car 

and Dining Car San Francisco to Los Angeles. 
No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Fran- 
cisco to New Orleans; also Sleeper San Fran- 
~~ to Chicago, via El Paso and C. R. I. & 

R 


. Ry. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to 
El Paso. Tourist Car ag a4 to Chi- 
eago, via El Paso and C. & P. Ry. 

Diner San Francisco to Sutioen. 


TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 7 SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los An- 
geles to San Francisco, Bakersfield to San 
Francisco. Sleeper Fresno to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San 
Francisco. 


No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED-— Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car, 
Compartment Car and Pullman Sleeping Car 
Los Angeles to San Francisco; Coach Fresno 
to San Francisco. Dining Car Los Angeles 
to Mojave, and Fresno to San Francisco. 


ROUTE 
WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 

No. 15. CALIFORNIA FXPRESS — Daily- Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car Dunsmuir to 
San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Fran- 


cisco; also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Roseburg and San 
Francisco. 


Chair Car Portland to San Francisco. 

No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS-— Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Fran- 
cisco. 


LINE 
NORTH BOUND. 


No. 21. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car 
and Dining Car Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


No.9. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San 
Francisco; also Sleeper Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, via C. R. I. & P. Ry. and El Paso. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars El Paso to San 
Francisco. Tourist Car Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, via C. R. I. & P. Ry. and El Paso. 

Diner Salinas to San Francisco. 
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IEMAMA COUNTY 


The Home of Sunshine 
flowers and Fruits 








Seasons Never Fail. (See the Government Reports) 


PEARS, PEACHES, APRICOTS, 
PLUMS, PRUNES, NECTARINES 
—the Best the World Produces 


ORANGES, LEMONS AND ALL 
SEMI-TROPICAL FRUITS 


—compare with the Best 


BERRIES AND GARDEN TRUCK 
—for your Table the Year Round 


WATER IN ABUNDANCE FED 
BY PURE MOUNTAIN SNOWS 


Cheap Lands for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs 


PURE AIR FOR GOOD HEALTH 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 
GOOD AND GENEROUS NEIGHBORS 


All the Best Gifts that Nature can give, you will find in 


TEMAMA COUNTY 


175 Mies NorTH OF SAN FRANCISCO By RAIL 


Address CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ReEp BuuvrFfr, CAL. 
E. F. LENNON, Secretary 
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Baggage Checked and Delivered 
Freight Shipped and Stored 


Everything handled that can be moved by horses 








MAIN OFFICE 


165 Stevenson Street 


Off Market, between Palace Hotel and Third Street 








Quick Delivery and Careful Handling 


Telephone Private Exchange 83 





NION TRANSFER Co. 


Agents on all Trains of Southern Pacific Co. 
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DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 


Chinese and Japanese Silks 
Fancy Goods 


and all kinds of Canton Crepe, Pongee Silk, 
Grass Cloth, Rice, Tea, Firecrackers, Nut Oil, 
Fancy Matting, Porcelain, Satsuma, Clois- 
sone Bronze, Ivory Figures, Lacquered Ware, 
Carved Ebony Furniture, Embroidered Silk 
Goods, Shawls, Fire Screens, Handkerchiefs, 
Bed Quilts, Satin Embroidered Curtains, 
Dressing Gowns, Etc. 


No. 640 Sacramento Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Established 1850 FOOK, wou & CO. % 
Telephone China 72 % 
Importers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in - 

s ? 

Chinese and Japanese Fancy Goods 5 

7 

HY UNG 0, CURIOSITIES 4 
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Bronze and Ivory Toys, Lacquered Ware, 
Fine Crockery, Canton Crepe, Silk Handker- 
chiefs, Embroidered Screens, and all Kinds of 
Silk Dress Patterns, Fireworks, Teas; Etc. 


707 DUPONT STREET 
Near Sacramento SAN FRANCISCO 


Invoice Received by Every Steamer 
All Orders Promptly Attended to 


YUNE FONG 


Banquet and Restaurant 


710 JACKSON STREET 
Between Dupont and Stockton 





MEALS COOKED TO ORDER SAN FRANCISCO 





WOEY SEN LOW 


Chinese Restaurant 


No. 808 Dupont Street San Francisco, Cal. 
Dinner with all the delicacies of the season, 
served in the best Chinese Style. 


Tea, coffee, cakes, fruits and confectionery 
at all hours. FINE TEAS A SPECIALTY 
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SANTA BARBARA 











HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR) HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN’ THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES’ STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 











DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 

















HOTEL ST. NICHOLAS 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 








seems ge SAN FRANGISCO, CAL. 


A Thoroughly Modern First-Class Hotel 





CONDUCTED BY 


IRA R. ano J. He. DOOLITTLE HOTEL CO. 


H. C. SMITH, Secretary JAS. H. DOOLITTLE, Manager 














BETTER THAN GOVERNMENT Bonps. I offer for 
sale, my 80-acre vineyard, containing 35 acres 
seedless Sultanas and Thompson seedless grapes, 
15 acres shipping grapes, 20 acres raisin grapes, 
10 acres apricots and prunes, modern 7-room cottage with basement, large new barn, fruit drier, tray 
sheds, men’s house, wind mill, tank and tank house, trays, boxes, farm implements, wagons, stock 
and every thing complete, small orange and lemon grove, English walnuts, almonds, olives, ete. 
Irrigation ditch runs through the place. Soil is asedimentary deposit, more than 20 feet deep; no 


hard pan nor alkali and none better in the state. It is situated near Woodland, the county seat of 


Yolo county and only 20 miles from the state capital. Convenient to fine schools, churches, ete. 
For a series of years this place has paid interest on $55,000, and is fully as productive now as it has 
been. Best of reasons for offering such a bargain. Price only $25,000 without present crop, or 
$30,000 with crop. Address C. T. BIDWELL, Woodland, California 





HAYWARDS, ALAMEDA COUNTY, CAL. 


FRUIT ORCHARDS AND SUBURBAN HOMES 
One Hour's Ride from SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND or BERKELEY 
Productive fruit farms; beautifully located homes in full view of San Francisco Bay and City. Climate 
unsurpassed. The best CHERRY, APRICOT, SMALL, FRUIT and VEGETABLE section in the State. 
For further particulars, correspond with 


S. D. WARREN & SON, REAL ESTATE, HAYWARDS, CAL. 





“A PRODUCT OF NATURE’S LABORATORY”’ 


E. & S. catirornma OLIVE OIL 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900— 
Shipped direct from the Mills tothe consumer. Express charges paid to any point in California 
A large bottle for $1.00, or one gallon for $4.00. EKMAN-STOW CO., OROVILLE, CAL. 

















If you want to keep in touch with these two live subjects, which President Roosevelt 
considers “‘ the most vital of the internal questions of the United States,” you should be 


a subscriber to FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 
0 res ry FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION is a magazine that should be of special interest 
in the West. The articles are from experts on the subjects treated, and the illus- 
AND trations are photographic halftones. The magazine is published in Washington 
and has the advantage of intimate connection with the Government. -It is well 
edited and rapidly gaining the confidence of those persons whose interests are 


s . 
irri atio ll identified with forestry and irrigation.—Denver Post. 
Subscription price $1.00 a year. Sample copy free if you mention SUNSET. 


Address FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 
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THE 


JOHN BIDWELL RANCHO 


Rancho Del Arroyo Chico) 


BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Containing some 25,000 acres of fertile Jands a 
adapted to all branches of fruit culture, all the ” 


grains, and to stock raising, is now subdivided 
into parcels of from five acres and upwards, 
and is offered for sale, to actual sestlers only, 
at prices within the reach of anyone. x4 
“COME AND SEE FOR YOURSELF” 


B. CUSSICK .. Agent 
CHICO, BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


BUYAHOME IN RANCHO CHICO. 


BARTLETT PEARS 


<p 
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Yuba County 
California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, 
Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and 
Alfalfa Lands in tracts to suit. 
Abundance of Water for  Irri- 
gation where needed. : 





Prices from $25 to $100 per Acre 
FINE CLIMATE 


For Particulars write 
MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





E. A. ForBES, President 
A. C. IRwIN, Secretary 


MARYSVILLE - CALIFORNIA 
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WINFIELD SCOTT, PHOTO, TRINIDAD 
A Tortilla Dinner—On the Line of the Mexican Central 











“THE USE OF TRAVELING IS TO REGULATE THE IMAGINATION BY REALITY, AND 
INSTEAD OF THINKING HOW THINGS MAY BE, TO SEE THEM AS THEY ARE.” 
DR. JOHNSON 


VISIT MEXICO VIA THE 


MEXICAN CENTRAL RY. 


in Autumn when the climatic conditions, following the rainy season, are most perfect. No heat, no dust. 
And the maximum of comfort is afforded by the latest train and Pullman equipment, lighted by Pintsch 
gas. Meals at stations first class. Stopovers allowed anywhere south of El Paso. 


MAKE A SIDE TRIP FROM IRAPUATO TO 





LAKE CHAPALA 
ELEVATION 5509 FEET 25 MILES WIDE GUADALAJARA 
100 MILES IN LENGTH POPULATION 102,000 ELEVATION 5054 FEET 
Contained in a horseshoe of emerald hills, “The Pearl of the Occident,” City of Fountains, 





fringed with groves of oranges, mangos, limes | anp 4 : : 
and palms. The keel of the little steamer that Plants and Flowers, selected in 1535 as Capital 





assists in the commerce of this inland sea floats of the second province of New Spain. Here the 
om pag than a megs eos rap ann a and Aztecs made their final stand and Alvarado fell 
wieedh + eynn, Supe ype. regalia renga tail in the last desperate battle. 





beautiful lake and mountain scenery. 














Call or write for literature on Mexico or further information to any Southern Pacific Agent or the undersigned 


Cc. R. HUDSON J. T. WHALEN W. S. MEAD W. D. MURDOCK 
G. F. & P. A. G. W. P. A. COM. AGT. A. G. P. A. 
MEXICO, D. F. 209 HOUSER BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. EL PASO, TEX. MEXICO, D. F. 
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SACRAMENTO. VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 


TEN THOUSAND MEN will be needed 


To flarvest - 


the immense Fruit, Grain and Hop crops in the SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY this season. 

Industrious, thrifty young men from the agricultural districts of 
the East will find this the best year to come to CALIFORNIA and 
the great SACRAMENTO VALLEY. 

Five months of steady employment in harvesting the crops is 
assured, with continuous employment all the year to those who 
desire it. 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY PAYS THE BEST WAGES 
OF ANY DISTRICT IN THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


For more complete information address any of the following 
Vice-Presidents of the Sacramento Valley Development Association: 


J. W. KAERTH - - . Colusa County - - - - Colusa 

MORRIS BROOKE - - - Sacramento County - - - - Sacramento 

C. W. THomas - : . - Yolo County - - . - Woodland 
H. P. STABLER - - - Sutter County - - - - Yuba City 
» RALEIGH BARCAR - - Solano County - - : Vacaville 
: R. M. GREEN - - . Butte County - - : - Oroville 
‘ P. R. GARNETT - - : - Glenn County - - - - - Willows 
» C. F. Foster : - -  TehamaCounty - - - - Corning 
: J. H. WILLS - - - Placer County - - - - Auburn 
; J. J. CHAMBERS) - - . Shasta County - - - - Redding 
> J. M. WALLING - - - Nevada County - - - Nevada City 
{ E. A. FORBES - - - Yuba County” - - - - Marysville 
, W. C. GREEN . - - El Dorado County Georgetown 
») S. H. HILL - - - Siskiyou County - : : Sisson 
> W. S. GREEN, President - Colusa County - : . Colusa 
{ F. E. Wricut, Secretary Colusa County - - Colusa 
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The FAST TRAINS 


are via the 


UNION PACIFIC 














What is the use of wasting your time 
en route and your money on extra meals 
when it costs no more to travel in the 
finest trains on a perfectly ballasted 
road over a direct route ? 

Misleading statements about train 
service to California deceive but few. 
All well-informed people know that if 
they want to reach San Francisco with- 
out delay, the fast trains of the Union 


Echo Canyon, Utah, on Union Pacific 





Pacific will place them there sixteen hours ahead of all competitors from Omaha. 





Omaha. Eastbound, every Tuesday and Thursday from Los Angeles and every 


No. 6 Passing Through Fish Cut, Wyoming, on Union Pacific 


No changing cars via this line. The 
Overland Route all the way. 

As less time is consumed on the 
Union Pacific in making the trip to and 
from the Pacific Coast, there are fewer 
incidental expenses en route. In addi- 
tion to the Pullman Palace Sleepers the 
Union Pacific runs Pullman Ordinary 
Sleepers every day. These cars west- 
bound are personally conducted every 
Tuesday and Thursday from Chicago, 
and every Wednesday and Friday from 





Wednesday and Friday from 
San Francisco. 

For time tables, pamphlets, 
descriptive of the territory tra- 
versed apply to nearest agent 
or address 


E. L. LOMAX 
G. P.& T.A. 


OMAHA 





NEBRASKA 


Ir 








Bluffs in Echo Canyon, Utah, near Steamboat Rock on the Union Pacific 
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© HICKMAN  (/ 
STANISLAUS COUNTY | 


OFFERS TO HOMESEEKERS \{<¢ 
IN CALIFORNIA ANY PART OF? 
15000 ACRES CHOICE LAND 


FOR . 
rai Swe S gy o'2 
Fram alfa. Se * 
Ce ~ Stock Raising , 
©: » “General Farying 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS OWNERS 
A.B.COSTIGAN & Co. 
215 BATTERY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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MAKES ONE WELL AND HAPPY 


Pshing... [dling ---Hantip: 

— Swimmin Ok cd Ber S 
Flot Sp7I9 OS. - Varied Sports 

ALL THE’ YEAR THROUGH AT 













2WLY FITTED: - _ LATEST IMPROVEMEN’ 
JUNKER, Lessee and Man ; 
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IF YOU ARE 


GOING 
LAS FT 


IT WILL BE WELL 
FOR YOU TO 
BEAR IN MIND 


The Denver & Rio Grande 
and Rio Grande Western 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 


Which offers to the traveler an intensely interesting route 
over the Rocky mountains, through Utah and Colorado. The 
scenery en route is wonderful—beyond description — 
mighty snow-clad peaks, gorgeous rock colorings, weird for- 
mations, picturesque canyons, and, in fact, all the noted sight 
places can be viewed only on this route. The only line 
passing directly through Salt Lake City and Denver en route 
to the east. 

Through first-class sleepers daily between San Francisco and 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

Through personally conducted excursions daily to Chicago, 
St. Louis and Boston. 





FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS ADDRESS . 
J. D. Mansfield, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St. Timothy Mee, Trav. Pass. Agt., 230 S. Spring St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


W. C. McBride, Gen. Agt., 124 Third St. S. K. Hooper, Gen. Pass. and Trav. Agt. 
PORTLAND, ORE. DENVER, COLO. 
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A SACRAMENTO COUNTY BLOOD ORANCE 


YOU CAN GROW THEM 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


WRITE THE GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


214 J Street, Sacramento 


FOR ORANGE AND OTHER PAMPHLETS & 
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Something New 





MERICANS are the Athenians of today. 


To hear and to learn some new 








thing is their constant aim. The 
Golden State Limited is not one 
new thing, but Ten New Trains 
built for a New Route between San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, El Paso 





and Chicago over the Southern Pacific 
and Rock Island System. Everything 
about these trains is new—excep 














crews; they are the most experie 





and best skilled men in both services. New 
Composite Car, New Bath, New Library, New 
Furniture, New Sleeping Car, New Diner, New 
Compartment Car, New Observation Car, New 
Electric Fans, New Adjustable Electric Lights 
in Every Seat, New Scenery, New Time and a 
track sprinkled with New California Oil. 
Convenient hours of departure: San Francisco, 
four-thirty p.M. daily; Los Angeles, two-thirty 
p. M. daily. Here is news for every traveler, 
East or West, North or South. Full details 
can be obtained from any Agent of the 
Southern Pacific. If you travel, this is news for 
you. The new service begins November 2, 1902 





E. O. MCCORMICK T. H. GOODMAN 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
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Thousands of Things Picturesque and Interest- 
ing for Tourists to see in Old Mexico. Special 
Excursion, December 10, 1902, under personal 
superintendence of Mr. H. R. Judah, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent. Inquire of any 
Agent of the Southern Pacific. OG ODD @®D 
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